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THE ASSOCIATION: A FORUM ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION! 


By PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The American Association of University Professors represents 
a revival of the concept of universities and colleges as communities 
of scholars. I say “‘revival’’ because that concept, originally basic 
with institutions of higher learning, has to a degree in American 
educational history been displaced with the concept of scholars as 
employees of a corporation. To elaborate this point is not my 
purpose tonight. We are indebted to various members of our 
Association for presenting the real and the ideal position of the 
college or university faculty. 

For example, a few years ago Professor Frederick S. Deibler de- 
voted his address given on the occasion of his retirement from the 
presidency of the Association to a description of the prevailing 
practice of the government of colleges and universities by boards 
which are external to the institution, with presidents appointed by 
them to act as general managers. He drew the parallel to the or- 
ganization of business corporations and then effectively pointed 
out the inappropriateness of the parallel because of the sharp con- 
trast in purposes. His address merits re-reading.’ 

A year ago this spring our Bu//etin carried an address given by 
Professor George G. Bogert which was an admirable historical 
sketch of university government.* He concluded, “And so the 
cycle of university government has run from its beginnings when 
the teacher was the hireling of the student guild, through the stage 
of direct faculty government which still exists in England, through 

1 Paper presented before the Chapter of the Association at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., May 15, 1946. 

2 “The Determination of Policy Under the Present Form of Collegiate and Uni- 
versity Government,” February, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 32-45. 


“Faculty Participation in American University Government,” Spring, 1945 
Bulletin, pp. 72-82. 
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a period when the model was the business corporation and the 
teacher was in fact and in spirit an employee only, down to the 
latest development where it can be said that in some of our more 
enlightened institutions the spirit of the organization is that of a 
partnership of trustees, officers, and faculty, each contributing ac- 
cording to his own talents.” 

This last stage in Professor Bogert’s sequence seems to be a fair 
abbreviation of the stated goal of our Association. In promoting 
the widespread attainment of such a partnership, Committee T on 
the Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government has been making periodic surveys of existing practice, 
and publicizing not only the general situation but also outstanding 
examples of desirable practice. The following principles have been 
approved by the Association: 


There ought to be close understanding between the faculty and 
the board of trustees and to this end agencies other than the presi- 
dent are required for joint conference between the two bodies. 

Administrative officers should have the advice of representative 
faculty committees in matters of educational policy. 

The faculty of the university at large or its authorized represen- 
tatives, and the faculty of each college of the university, should 
have ultimate legislative power over educational policies within 
the jurisdiction of that faculty and should control its own organiza- 
tion and its committees. 


Growing acceptance of these principles is expressed in the in- 
creasing frequency with which faculties operate as legislative bod- 
ies. It is evident in the attitudes of more and more administrators 
who consciously seek to define and respect the line of demarcation 
between those matters which call for faculty action and those 
which are properly subject to administrative fiat. Larger institu- 
tions, in which the whole faculty is too cumbersome for delibera- 
tion and decision, establish representative faculty councils or 
senates. 

As institutions of higher education slough off the attributes of 
the dictatorship and assume the characteristics of democracy, we 
are gratified by a new sense of freedom, of importance, and of 
privilege. But membership in a democracy involves more than 
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privilege. It means that we have accepted responsibility, and this 
is the aspect of life in a community of scholars about which I wish 
to talk with you. 

When power or control in an institution is shared by many, 
there is implied the obligation of each member to be concerned 
with the welfare and the successful functioning of the institution. 
It is of concern to each of us that the institution should have stu- 
dents of good quality, that its faculty should be carefully chosen, 
that high standards of instruction should prevail, that all depart- 
ments should be fairly equipped—in short, that the whole body of 
the institution should be in a state of good health. 

Such breadth of interest may be difficult for some professors to 
accept. They have plowed so deeply the furrow of their speciali- 
zation and have found such satisfaction in a life devoted to “‘know- 
ing more and more about less and less,” that they desire not to be 
disturbed. Others may resent the intrusion upon their leisure 
time which this academic citizenship may impose. 

In these attitudes the college or university citizen is not unlike 
the citizen of the political democracy. The latter, too, has his rut 
of vocational specialization which is sometimes so absorbing that 
he says of civic duty, “Oh, let George do it!’ And still others set 
such store by various forms of pleasure-seeking and self-indulgence 
that they will not concern themselves with civic problems. 

Good citizenship in college or in city depends in part, at least, 
upon the individual’s conviction that he has so much to gain from 
the successful functioning of these collective agencies that he can 
well afford to invest some time in them. Some people just do not 
have that conviction. And with our long history of worship of 
individual success it is not to be wondered at. 


II 


One of the services of our Association has been to alert us to our 
opportunities and responsibilities in college citizenship and to bol- 
ster our convictions concerning the value of democratic organiza- 
tion. If we would realize this value, each one of us must be ag- 
gressive in pressing for the efficient functioning of the whole edu- 
cational unit of which he is a member. 
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Apropos of this characteristic of agressiveness in the citizen, I 
remember how impressed I was by a short article which appeared 
some months ago in School and Society—I do not recall the author 
or the date—in which the writer advanced the seeming paradox 
that the great trouble with the German people was their lack of 
aggressiveness. He went on to explain that their lack of individual 
assertiveness, their ready acceptance of and unquestioning obe- 
dience to authority, made them the perfect instrument for national 
aggressiveness. 

Successful democracy depends upon individual agressiveness, 
each person thinking, knowing, acting, and reacting. Each, of 
course, must grant the same privilege of aggressive action to others 
that he claims and exercises for himself. Out of the vigorous em- 
ployment of many sets of brains come good solutions to problems. 
Without such individual aggressiveness, we frequently witness an 
aggressive minority pushing a big passive majority around. 

Let us, however, not be narrow in the interpretation which we 
place upon the quality of aggressiveness. The trait can and must 
be employed in the pursuit of information as well as in the pro- 
nouncement of judgments. If faculties are to participate in col- 
lege and university government, if they are to legislate on educa- 
tional policy, then they must, individually and collectively, inform 
themselves concerning the functions, structure, organization, pro- 
grams, problems, and activities of higher education. 

To help make college professors intelligent college citizens, equal 
to the responsibility of governing their communities, I propose 
that each chapter of our Association constitute itself a forum on 
higher education. To a degree, that condition now obtains, as 
one may judge by a glance at the notes on chapter news in our 
Bulletin, and also by taking account of the content of those articles 
appearing in the Bu//etin which were papers read before chapters. 

Understanding of the valid purposes which can be realized 
through such a use of chapter meetings may gain acceptance for 
the proposition. 

In the first place, there is not time in senate or faculty meetings 
to accomplish the needed education of faculty members. Such 
education as is accomplished must be limited to specific measures 
for the local situation, but their meaning often cannot be ade- 
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quately grasped without some fundamental orientation in the col- 
lege problems on which they bear. 

Second, some broad study of higher education is needed if the 
professor-citizen is to step out of his groove of specialization and 
render judgment on educational policy. Seldom has his prepara- 
tion for his life work involved any study of the form and purposes 
of institutions of higher education. His knowledge of current 
movements in education is exceedingly sketchy, being gleaned from 
the Sunday New York Times or an occasional article in the At/antic 
Monthly. He is a specialist in European history, American litera- 
ture, or physical chemistry, and if his affiliation is with a large 
university his specialization is more refined. Years of study were 
required to attain his specialization, and the continuing growth of 
knowledge in his field is so rapid that he has difficulty in keeping 
pace with it. If he is to achieve orientation in higher education as 
well, some agency must assist him. 

Third, the use of chapter meetings for bringing about this de- 
sired orientation is calculated to conserve the time of the individual 
member. Let this member or this committee make a study of a 
given problem and report to the chapter. Let another member or 
committee study another problem, innovation, or significant move- 
ment and report to the chapter. By dividing the field among all 
the members no one is overburdened with detailed study; yet the 
chapter meetings contribute to all members some acquaintance 
with the whole field of higher education. 


III 


Because many college professors have little conception of the 
vast flood of literature which reflects the ferment in higher educa- 
tion, let me suggest its scope and character. Perhaps the best 
over-all picture is to be obtained from an examination of the anno- 
tated list of “Selected References on Higher Education” published 
each December in the School Review by John Dale Russell of the 
University of Chicago. Here are fifty or sixty titles of books, 
monographs, pamphlets, and articles representing the best of per- 
haps five or ten times that number which the compiler examined. 
Periodicals most frequently cited by Professor Russell are the 
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Fournal of Higher Education, published monthly at the Ohio State 
University, the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (in the past twenty years the registrar has emerged from 
his clerkship to play a leading réle and a very helpful one in educa- 
tional research), the North Ceniral Association Quarterly, the Edu- 
cational Record, quarterly organ of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, School and Society, the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, and our own Association Bulletin. 

Professor Russell’s lists of “Selected References” present some 
items which are primarily works of opinion and interpretation, 
such as George Counts’ Education and the Promise of America and 
Jacques Barzun’s Teacher in America; he includes also a few out- 
standing descriptions of practice; but the majority of the titles are 
scientific studies—reporting surveys, experimentation, and docu- 
mentary analysis. 

Let me call your attention to some of the recent events, innova- 
tions, and movements in higher education with which the professor 
citizen should have some acquaintance. For example, a genera- 
tion ago the junior college appeared above the horizon ‘‘as a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand,” but in the years that have since 
elapsed it has grown to such proportions in numbers of institutions 
and in the numbers of students served that its meaning for the 
future organization of American education should be studied closely 
by all who formulate educational policy. Now there is evidence that 
the junior college is evolving from a two-year to a four-year col- 
lege, including the last two years of the traditional high school and 
the first two years of the traditional college. Those who pilot this 
evolution are talking of the 6-4-4 school system—a six year ele- 
mentary school, a four-year junior high school, and a four-year 
junior college. What is the meaning of this new educational unit 
which cuts across two old established units? A good way to find 
out would be to read two books that have just appeared this 
spring—Integrating High School and College, by Professor Leonard 
V. Koos of the University of Chicago, leading authority on the 
junior college, and The New American College, by John Sexson and 
John Harbeson of Pasadena, California, where the 6-4-4 plan has 
been in operation for twenty years. 

A widely publicized example of this reorganization is the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. President Hutchins shocked the educational 
world of America a few years ago by granting the bachelor’s degree 
at the point which we regard as the end of the sophomore year. 
His action was greeted by indignant outbursts from traditionalists, 
but we would do well to acknowledge that a tradition needs more 
than indignation to sustain it. Open-minded examination of the 
Chicago Plan is advisable for college and university faculties 
generally. The literature on it really extends back to addresses 
made by William Rainey Harper around the turn of the century. 


Closely connected with the reorganization movement is the 
present deep interest in general or liberal education, the adjectives 
“general” and “liberal”? apparently being used interchangeably. 
The latest and most widely read statement on the subject is the 
report of a Harvard committee which fully recognized that general 
education is the joint responsibility of the secondary school and 
the college, recognized also that some confusion now prevails in 
the attempt of the college to complete general education and also 
initiate specialized education, but refused to accept President 
Hutchins’ solution, namely, that of establishing separate educa- 
tional units for general and for specialized education. Numerous 
other reports, books, and articles on general or liberal education 
have appeared in recent years, and a note common to many of 
them is dissatisfaction with one of our well-established curricular 
practices, namely, the elective system. Every college faculty 
should study these criticisms and weigh them thoughtfully, pon- 
dering their pertinency for the local situation. 


Among other innovations worthy of your study are the honors 
courses, designed to afford proper challenge to the more brilliant 
students, and the General College of the University of Minnesota 
with its new types of courses, terminal in nature, primarily for 
students who have not sufficient ability to be accepted in the pro- 
fessional schools of the University. And what of the experimental 
college programs at Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and Bard? 


Themes worthy of study and presentation before our Associ- 
ation forum include many that are not so novel as my illustra- 
tions, but I need not enumerate them. Neither need I mention 
the personnel problems of higher education, such as tenure, pro- 
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motion, salary scales, and retirement plans which rightfully have 
a place on our programs. 

Behind the whole idea of the forum and the intelligent, aggressive 
professor-citizen is a concept of functionalism. We desire to see our 
college or university become an increasingly efficient social instru- 
ment. We recognize that society is changing, that demands for 
higher education are increasing in quantity and in kind, that 
colleges cannot remain static while society moves on but must 
evolve with society and lend guidance to that evolution. When the 
college is a community of scholars, responsibility for the effective 
performance of its social function is shared by al!. It is possible for 
our Association forum to make an outstanding contribution to the 
intelligence and devotion with which faculties participate in the 
government of their institutions, 


4A 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF THE PROFESSION 


If educational institutions are to fulfill their obligations to 
society, the economic status of those whose profession is teaching 
and research must be reasonably satisfactory. This is necessary 
to enable those in the profession to perform their work effectively 
and to continue to attract and retain the services of men and women 
of ability and competence. The economic status of teachers is de- 
termined by their salaries, by whatever provision is made for their 
retirement, and by the principles of tenure observed by the adminis- 
tration of the institution with which they are associated. With 
these propositions there is general agreement, but there has been 
widespread indifference to the development of the ways and means 
that will provide adequately for the economic needs of teachers. 

The American Association of University Professors seeks to ad- 
vance the ideals and standards of the academic profession. Among 
the various aspects of professional welfare with which the Associa- 
tion has concerned itself is that of the economic status of teachers. 
In this connection it has sought the formulation and the observ- 
ance of principles of tenure, the establishment of plans that make 
appropriate financial provision for retirement, and payment of 
adequate salaries. On the latter point the Association, like 
the profession which it represents, has never been as specific or 
as vigorous as the significance of the subject warrants. It has 
recommended equitable salary schedules but has never indicated 
what the minimum salaries should be.' During recent years, 
however, the economic status of the profession has been a subject 
of serious consideration by the Council of the Association and the 


1In an address on January 10, 1946 to the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges on the occasion of his retirement from the 
presidency of that Association, Dr. James P. Baxter III, President of Williams 
College, urged colleges to seek to attract capable men and women into the teaching 
profession by ‘‘better salary scales, reasonable work loads and scrupulous respect 
for the principles of academic freedom.” In this address Dr. Baxter urged a 
minimum salary of $2400 for the beginning college teacher. 
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consensus of that body is that this subject should receive thorough- 
going consideration in the years that lie immediately ahead. 

Although the Association has consistently recommended the 
establishment of salary schedules, it has never formulated a specific 
schedule in the sense of recommending one of universal appli- 
cability. This the Association has not done because of certain 
variables, viz., the cost of living in different communities, the kind 
of service required of teachers and their preparation for this serv- 
ice, and the financial resources of the various institutions. These 
variables, however, do not make impracticable the establishment 
of salary schedules by individual institutions, schedules that indi- 
cate minimum salaries for the several ranks, determined in the 
light of local conditions, including the institution’s resources. 
Frequently the officers of the Association are consulted by admin- 
istrative officers, by chapters and other faculty groups with reference 
to faculty salaries and salary schedules and are requested to make 
recommendations. In such cases the officers advise and urge that 
the institution’s faculty and administration make a thorough- 
going study of the subject with a view not only to establishing 
salary schedules but also to the establishment of standards to be 
observed as criteria in making appointments and promotions. 
These officers have consistently advised against the practice of the 
administrations of some institutions of determining the amount of 
a teacher’s salary by individual bargaining, 7. e., without regard to 
the salaries of other teachers of the same rank in the institution. 

The matter of studying faculty salaries is one concerning which 
chapters of the Association should take the initiative. In spon- 
soring such studies it is desirable that chapters work through regu- 
lar faculty channels. If, however, there is indifference on the 
part of the faculty to such a study, the chapter should proceed 
with the study as a chapter project. In the study of faculty 
salaries and in all other studies that affect the use of the institu- 
tion’s resources, the chapter should seek the cooperation of the in- 
sititution’s administration. 

In a study of faculty salaries a special committee should be 
formed of persons representative of the institution’s faculty and 
competent to ascertain and evaluate socio-economic data. Perti- 
nent factors to be considered are the cost of living in comparison 
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with previous years and with other localities and the institution’s 
financial resources. If the institution is privately controlled, the 
amount of its endowment and the income from this endowment 
should be ascertained, and the use to which this income is put 
should be scrutinized to determine whether a proper portion is be- 
ing allocated for faculty salaries. If the study should lead to the 
conclusion that salaries are inadequate and if they cannot be in- 
creased from the income from the endowment, the possibility of 
raising tuition for the specific purpose of raising faculty salaries 
should be given careful consideration. Increases in tuition for 
this purpose have been made recently at a number of institutions. 
If the institution is publicly controlled and the study leads to the 
conclusion that faculty salaries are inadequate, the need for in- 
creased revenue for this purpose should be presented objectively 
to the public and to the legislative body concerned, with a view to 
securing additional appropriations. In some states the chapters 
of the Association at publicly controlled institutions have worked 
as a unit in presenting to the public and to the legislature the case 
for increased faculty salaries. Such joint action by chapters in 
the matter of securing increases in faculty salaries has been uni- 
formly successful. 

The officers of the Association have been informed that studies of 
faculty salaries by chapters of the Association have recently been 
conducted or are now in progress at the following institutions: 
University of Alabama, University of Arizona, Boston University, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, University of Connerticut, 
Iowa State College, Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 
University of Maryland, University of Michigan, Middlebury 
College, University of Minnesota, University of New Hampshire, 
Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Oregon, 
Pennsylvania State College, Stanford University, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, University of Washington, and West 
Virginia University. 

The materials that follow are concerned with the subject of 
faculty salaries: (1) Statement by Professor Maurice B. Visscher, 
in a newsletter of the University of Minnesota Chapter of the 
Association; (2) Comments on Professor Visscher’s statement by 
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Professor August C. Krey of the University of Minnesota; (3) 
“Higher Salaries for Professors,” by Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University. It is hoped that these statements will be 
read carefully by the membership and made the subject of discus- 
sion in chapter and faculty meetings. In this connection atten- 
tion is called to another article published elsewhere in this issue, 
entitled ‘““The Forgotten Woman,” by A Faculty Wife. 

During the past two years other articles relating to the eco- 
nomic status of the professor have been published by the Asso- 
ciation: “The Salary Situation at Quaelibet University,” Anony- 
mous, Autumn, 1944 Bulletin; ‘The Professor’s Dilemma,” 
Anonymous, Summer, 1945 Bulletin; “University of Michigan 
Faculty Proposal on Salaries,” James K. Pollock, Autumn, 1945 
Bulletin; “The Recruitment of Qualified Teachers—Higher Edu- 
cation’s Greatest Postwar Need,” Willard Wilson, Autumn, 1945 
Bulletin; and “A Bill of Rights for the Married Professor,” Kerby 
Neill, Spring, 1946 Bulletin. 

Comments on the statements and articles referred to above are 
cordially invited from individual members and from chapters. 
Those comments received that seem to be of general professional 
interest will be considered for publication. In this connection 
chapters are requested to inform the central office of the Asso- 
ciation of any increases in faculty salaries that have been made at 
their institutions. 

E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


University of Minnesota Chapter Newsletter 
February 16, 1946 


Despite praiseworthy solicitude on the.part of the Regents and 
adminstrative officers of the University of Minnesota in the past 
year, too little has been accomplished in the direction of ameliorat- 
ing the deplorable salary situation of the academic staff of the 
University. It is still unfortunately true that numerous persons 
with earned higher degrees representing from three to nine years 
of postbaccalaureate study are compensated less well than many 
relatively unskilled workers. 

Entirely apart from the question of the merits and deserts of 
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particular individuals in question, this situation and the policies 
responsible for it are ruinous to the prospects for recruitment of 
personnel of high caliber for the academic professions. This is a 
problem of public interest of major proportions. The citizenry 
has a stake in academic quality. Every citizen benefits or loses as 
the quality of academic staffs generally rises or falls. High-quality 
education cannot be dispensed by low-quality teachers. Dis- 
tinguished and productive scholarship cannot be expected from 
scientists and other scholars of mediocre talent. 

To be sure, money is not the sole reward of academic life. But 
even professors must eat, and they are expected to dress decently 
and to attend professional meetings and to buy a book now and 
again. They usually want and have families, and their wives and 
children cannot be expected to understand why “‘papa” who may 
be acclaimed as an exceptionally valuable citizen by national or 
international scholarly societies is paid less than a tinkerer by his 
university and is consequently always “‘broke.” 

It will probably never be necessary to pay professors salaries 
even faintly resembling those that some of them could command 
in private American enterprise. Many university chemists, en- 
gineers, lawyers, dentists or physicians could in a short time in- 
crease their monetary earnings several fold by engaging in more 
obviously practical pursuits. In fact it is almost invariably true 
in the university branches close to professional fields that an ap- 
pointee fit to fill his post could multiply his money income by a 
large factor by entering private employment. But to admit or to 
insist that the nonmonetary rewards of academic life account for 
the willingness of a few competent persons to make certain neces- 
sary sacrifices to engage in it is not equivalent to saying that any 
and all financial sacrifices will be accepted. Sooner or later a point 
is reached at which the handicaps become intolerable. The posi- 
tion of that point naturally varies for each individual, depending 
upon what emphasis each one may place on different values in 
life. That point has already been passed for many persons. 

The University of Minnesota has recently lost to industry, and to 
other types of private employment, a number of competent men 
who had spent ten or twenty years in academic life. It is quite 
proper that industry should recruit its highly skilled experts from 
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the universities, but the latter must be enabled to hold an adequate 
number of competent persons to maintain the quality of their 
work or the “goose that lays the golden egg” will expire. For this 
reason industry in particular, as well as the public generally, has a 
direct interest in maintaining academic staffs of high quality. 

There are two equally important problems involved. One is 
that of attracting highly competent persons into academic careers, 
and the second is that of providing appropriate conditions for re- 
taining a suitable number of them to carry on the work of high 
quality which will keep the machine running. To do both, salary 
scales must be increased to meet outside competition up and down 
the line of academic rank. At present Minnesota salaries are much 
below those of its better academic competitors. In the light of 
current conditions a flat twenty-five per cent increment in salaries 
is probably the minimum which will accomplish the ends in view. 

As they are organized today university faculties are not in a po- 
sition to demand anything. They constitute an amorphous mass 
of complaining, often confused employees of self-sacrificing, un- 
paid governing boards who have no economic stake in the success 
of the ventures they operate. Pressures upon such boards other 
than those of academic salary questions are frequently, in fact 
ordinarily, much more compelling than the latter. Consequently 
establishment of new curriculum and service units, increase in stu- 
dent enrollment with all that it entails, elaboration of administra- 
tive machinery, and other expansions are often undertaken under 
circumstances which may jeopardize the promotion of academic 
quality. One of the most discriminating tasks of a university ad- 
ministrator is to determine when expansion becomes a hazard to 
academic integrity. University quality, like a gas, gets thin when 
it expands. ‘ 

In the last analysis a university is no better than its academic 
staff. Governing boards of universities generally recognize that 
fact and usually make strenuous efforts to accomplish the objective 
of a competent staff. The Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota have undoubtedly demonstrated their concern over this prob- 
lem on numerous occasions, most recently in appearing before 
Committees of the State Legislature. However, the Regents have 
been more successful in getting funds for nonacademic than for 
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academic salary increases, probably because the nonacademic per- 
sonnel constituted a more effective pressure bloc than the academic 
group has ever done. 

College professors are notoriously individualistic but they may 
one day be forced into the expedient of collective bargaining, es- 
pecially if all other groups of employees, government and private, 
do the same thing. There may be no other way to protect the 
community against itself in destroying academic institutions. The 
growth of all sorts of pressure blocs in labor, industry and the pro- 
fessions is definitely alarming from this viewpoint. Professors 
should not close their eyes and ears to all signs pointing to the 
need for group effort if they propose to keep academic standards 
high. But neither need they follow the precise pattern of pre- 
existing pressure groups in their organization and in their strategy 
and tactics. 

If an academic worker is dissatisfied with his situation in an in- 
stitution, he has three alternatives open to him in seeking better- 
ment. He can hunt for a better job in another college or univer- 
sity. He can desert academic life and retreat to private employ- 
ment. Or he can strive for better conditions in his own institu- 
tion. In the latter case he has two methods to choose between: 
he can either seek preferment over his colleagues or he can work for 
a general improvement of conditions for all academic appointees. 
As far as the benefit to a given institution is concerned the ulti- 
mate advantage lies definitely in the last alternative. Yet this 
method is usually frowned upon when employed by faculties col- 
lectively. 

It is very easy to criticize a faculty for working for general im- 
provements in conditions of employment. There is such an ob- 
vious element of self-interest in it that the charge of self-seeking is 
immediately raised and exaggerated to the position of predomi- 
nance. But the public should never pay a teacher or researcher a 
single cent simply for the reason that the person may desire it. 
The public should pay only because it wants certain services and 
must pay to get them. 

It is the job of academic people to make very plain to the public 
what services they render or could render under proper circum- 
stances and what it is going to cost to get them. For professors 
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to grumble perpetually about poor salaries and poor support and 
to do nothing about convincing the paying public that the serv- 
ices they render are worth paying for is utter nonsense. ‘“‘Public 
relations” is a big job in a university and the larger share of it 
must always be done by providing information about major serv- 
ices rendered by the institution. Pep-fests, rallies, and athletic 
events are nice trimmings but a university lives primarily for other 
purposes. If the major teaching and research accomplishments of 
a university got one half the newspaper space that its athletic 
events are accorded, its support problems would probably decrease 
to a vestige of their present importance. Furthermore, the blame 
for the newspaper emphasis on sports events cannot be laid entirely 
on newspaper editors. A great share of the fault lies in the uni- 
versity itself. 

Public information about the major functions of a university 
cannot be accomplished by a public relations officer single-handed. 
He needs the assistance of the entire academic staff to inform him 
about interesting achievements and to help him write about them. 
And just here is where many a college professor has balked. 
A false sense of modesty, an intolerance toward newspapermen, 
and an unsatisfactory system for protecting the interests of the 
individual have combined to make university publicity extremely 
ineffective. Some persons have willingly or otherwise been in- 
duced to give numerous interviews with the press. An unbal- 
anced picture has resulted, mainly because of the fact that the 
larger share of the newsworthy stories from a university never see 
the light of day. 

The newspapers are always hungry for printable copy. If col- 
lege professors feel sorry for themselves, why do they not let their 
real employers, the people, know something about the things they 
are doing which might make their ultimate employers put a higher 
value upon their services? This is the first pressure device which 
academic people might use. It is indirect, to be sure, but it has 
demonstrated its effectiveness many times. Furthermore, it is as 
honest and dignified a method as anyone could possible devise. It 
is in perfect harmony with democratic procedure. 

More direct pressures may be tempting to think about but they 
are not only unconventional but probably unrealistic. Only a 
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dreamer contemplates a “faculty strike” under existing circum- 
stances. The public is accustomed to having janitors, plumbers, 
and telephone operators say collectively, “We won’t work unless 
you do so and so,” but it would shock the public conscience too 
much for any group of supposedly cultivated people to adopt the 
same tactics. A professional person is supposed to have too much 
dignity, culture, or something to be willing to join with others and 
say, “I won’t work unless ...’’ He may say the same thing as an 
individual, but collectively it would be a breach of etiquette! 
However that may be, it is virtually a certainty that the first uni- 
versity faculty group that tried direct pressure tactics would land 
in the academic dog-house as a result. Nevertheless, such actions 
may occur in higher educational institutions in the future if pres- 
ent trends continue. They may become unavoidable. 

For the immediate future more practicable schemes seem prefer- 
able. As a specific proposal it would appear that much might be 
accomplished at Minnesota by the establishment of a Committee 
of the A. A. U. P. to work continuously with the President and the 
Board of Regents to look for ways and means of improving faculty 
quality by a concerted and sustained attack upon salary problems. 

However, simply appointing another committee isn’t going to 
bring quick action. The A. A. U. P. should perhaps employ addi- 
tional means to implement its drive. Even though resolutions 
are also in disrepute because they too often represent a despairing 
gesture on the part of hopeless people, it is likely that one would be 
helpful in this case. A Chapter resolution on this question urging 
positive assurances of Regents’ and Presidential intentions con- 
cerning general academic salary increases could hardly fail to im- 
press the University administration with the earnestness of the 
faculty opinion, the gravity of the problem and the urgency of its 
solution. 

It is, of course, nonsense to say that Minnesota will or will not 
have a faculty if academic economic conditions are not improved. 
Obviously some of the older men too near to retirement to move ad- 
vantageously will stay regardless, and then there are always plenty 
of inferior and mediocre type individuals who could not move to 
better positions in any case who would gravitate to a university 
on the down grade, and thus keep its faculty address book full. 
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An American university is a common enterprise of governing 
boards and their agents and a faculty, working with students and 
at scholarly problems. The A. A. U. P. cannot disregard the basic 
structure of the American university in its actions. It must, 
except in dire emergency, work with and not independently of or 
against university administrators in striving toward progress. We 
at Minnesota have a new President who has given every indication 
and assurance that he intends to build for quality in the Univer- 
sity. He has the confidence of the Board of Regents and there is 
every reason to believe that that Board desires nothing more than 
to build one of the finest universities in the world. Therefore com- 
mon sense dictates that the Minnesota A. A. U. P. should exert its 
energies in the direction of (1) pointing the way toward solid 
progress, and (2) helping in every legitimate way in its attainment. 
This does not imply a supine yes-man attitude. The best assist- 
ant is frequently the one who questions the logic of his superior 
officer. Certainly in as complex a problem as that of a large uni- 
versity there are many opportunities for honest and justifiable dif- 
ferences in policy opinion. Most college professors are, or ought 
to be, glad that they are not deans or presidents. And to try to 
run an American university without authority-bearing deans and 
presidents is in the realm of fantasy. But for faculties to exert 
influence on them is another matter entirely. Faculties not only 
can but should do so, not for the welfare of the faculties but for the 
welfare of the communities they serve. 

The A. A. U. P. is one very useful device for exerting influence on 
the part of faculties. A strong A. A. U. P. chapter can and will be 
respected if it deals in a dignified way with genuine problems of 
academic and therefore public interest. It should not be an organi- 
zation for the promotion of intra-institutional.dissension. At the 
present time this chapter can and should work with the President 
and the Regents of the University in attempting to solve the largest 
all-University problem on this campus, that of improved academic 
salary scales. 

Intimately connected with the salary problem are the problems 
of insurance and pensions. The University of Minnesota took a 
position of leadership a decade and a half ago in instituting a plan 
to meet this problem. Much praise is due to its administration for 
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this fact. It still is not in the rear echelons in this struggle. How- 
ever, the compensation provided staff members by these plans is be- 
coming less significant, primarily because of the monetary infla- 
tionary tendencies which have caused the real purchasing power of 
the dollar to go down. 

Furthermore only about two-thirds of a professor’s retirement 
allowance is based upon enforceable contractual arrangements. No 
one suggests that the present Board of Regents would consider fail- 
ing to meet the full obligation implied in the declaration of inten- 
tions. However, it is also true that no retired professor can live on 
the intentions of a Board of Regents which has also retired; the in- 
tention should be materialized in a contract. No self-respecting 
professor wants to look forward to living in his old age even in part 
on charity or generosity. 

Security in illness and old age is a form of compensation which 
can offset to a large extent low “‘take-home”’ salary checks, particu- 
larly if the security is totally on a contractual basis and is adequate. 
Without knowing in full detail the reasons for making a part of the 
pension at Minnesota a “‘good-faith” proposition it seems that the 
move, although generous, was a mistake. 

Another point of serious weakness in the plan is that it makes 
voluntary retirement at an age earlier than the fixed one of 68 years 
a virtual impossibility except for obvious total disability. Many 
men are not physically equal to full-time work at age 65 or even 
younger, though they may not be ill in a sense that would satisfy 
the requirements of insurance companies for total disability. 

It would seem that some re-study of this problem would be in 
order with four points in view: (1) to put the entire system in the 
category of contractual arrangements; (2) to explore the possi- 
bility of a gradual increase in pension benefits; (3) to ascertain 
whether by any arrangement the Federal Social Security benefits 
could be utilized to improve pension provisions for academic 
workers; and (4) to consider the institution of a more flexible age 
point for retirement with certain reasonable choices reserved both 
to the academic worker himself and to the institution. 

To accomplish this end the Chapter might appropriately appoint a 
Committee on Retirement Problems at the University of Minnesota. 

Maurice B. VisscHer, Chapter President 
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Comments on Professor Visscher’s Statement 


This newsletter marks a new policy in the activities of the local 
chapter of the A. A. U. P. The governing board feels that not all 
members of the chapter have been able to attend the meetings at 
which our common problems are discussed. Too many of our 
chapters are, therefore, uninformed about the activities of the 
chapter as a whole and of the governing board which meets regu- 
larly throughout the year. The policy of issuing newsletters oc- 
casionally has been adopted to remedy this situation. 

The statement by the president of the chapter presents the chief 
arguments on the most pressing problem of the faculty, the revision 
of the salary scale. Many of these arguments were advanced by 
the local chapter last year. He has added some additional points. 
The revision of the retirement provisions is certainly number two in 
the minds of the faculty. 

There is nothing to add to his arguments. It may, however, be 
wise to recount a bit of experience. The need for revision of the 
salary scale was urged last year. The president of the University 
and the regents indicated their complete sympathy with the desires 
of the faculty as expressed by the local chapter of the A. A. U. P. 
It was the central point in the plea of the administration for some 
increase in the appropriation for the University. The legislature 
seemed thoroughly impressed. There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of the president, the regents, or of the legislature to do 
their utmost to correct a bad situation. A serious misunderstand- 
ing of financial statements issued by the University led the legisla- 
ture to feel that it was doing all that was required to adjust the 
plight of the faculty. The result was that the regents found little or 
nothing with which to carry out the program on which the presi- 
dent, the regents, and the legislature had agreed. Obviously the 
chapter must take steps to avoid a repetition of this situation be- 
fore the next meeting of the legislature. 

The increased enrollment in the University raises a number of . 
questions that are of most vital concern to the faculty. Those who 
went away to render service for the war effort labored incessantly 
to gain victory. Those who remained, nearly all of them, labored 
the year round, most of them adding instruction for military con- 
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tingents to their regular courses. Both groups did this willingly 
and eagerly as part of the war effort. But we cannot close our eyes 
to the wear and tear on the efficiency of both groups of faculty 
members. The burden has fallen most heavily on those who have 
passed forty-five years of age. These need a vacation badly, but 
how many of them can afford to take it on their unadjusted salary 
scale? 


Now conditions are changed. Not all of the absent faculty has 
yet returned. Most classes, however, are already beyond prewar 
peaks in enrollment. This situation alone is sufficient to tax the 
energy of our present faculty. We are warned that the enrollment 
in the summer session will be greater than ever before, will probably 
be the same as during the regular session. If the work is to be 
exactly the same as during the school year with classes as large and 
the work of the same quality, will this work also receive regular 
compensation? 


The problem of dealing with the abnormally large enrollment 
presents a whole series of problems. There is, first, the added load 
on the instructors in finding substitutes for textbooks. There is the 
possibility that classes may have to be scheduled not only in the 
morning and afternoon, but in the evening. What bearing will this 
have on our present extension classes? With the faculty teaching 
load at a maximum, what provision can be made to continue those 
various services which the University has been offering at the Con- 
tinuation Study Center, at the Union, Campus Club, and other 
buildings for lay audiences? Likewise, what provisions will be 
made for those radio programs which have been offered by the 
University? There is also the question of faculty relationship to 
controlled research. 

Doubtless, the local chapter of the A. A. U. P. will want to give 
serious consideration to all of these questions. If so, the officers of 
the chapter should be authorized to make the necessary provisions 
to insure the consideration of these questions. 


You are urged to attend the general meetings and if unable to 
attend you are invited to send suggestions for the improvement of 
the work of the chapter to the secretary. 


Aucust C, Krey, Former Chapter President 
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Higher Salaries for Professors 


During the last six years the cost of living in the United States 
has increased well over 40 per cent. Within the next year there 
may be a drop in the price of food, but this will be largely offset 
by the rise in rents which is still to come. In view of the great 
increase in construction costs, rents must eventually advance from 
one-fourth to one-half above present levels. The strong upward 
pressure on wages makes it unlikely that miscellaneous manu- 
factured goods as a group will sell in the next decade or two at less 
than one-third above prewar levels. If a drop in the real wages of 
professors is to be averted, colleges and universities must raise the 
salary scales of professors at least 40 per cent above prewar. 

The average real per capita income has also been advancing. 
It is desirable that professors as a class share to a substantial extent 
in the gains of technological progress. Otherwise the universities 
will lose out in the competition for the best brains among the young 
teachers. Compensation per hour in industry is up over 60 per 
cent and salaries in industry are being adjusted accordingly. In 
order that professors may share to a modest extent in the rising 
productivity of the country and in order that colleges and uni- 
versities may hold their own in competition for talent, salary scales 
of professors should be advanced 60 per cent or more above 
prewar. 

Thus far the administrations of American colleges and univer- 
sities have done little to raise salary scales to meet the rising cost of 
living. During the last nine months a small beginning has been 
made in a few places, but these belated increases usually range only 
from 5 per cent to 1§ per cent. In many institutions the salary 
scales for professors are the same as they were in 1940 or even 1935. 
Few price series have lagged farther behind the general movement 
of prices than the salary scales of professors. This lag is particu- 
larly inexcusable because never in the country’s history has the 
community been better able to support education and scientific re- 
search, and never has the demand for the services of colleges and 
universities been greater. 

It would be unfair to blame university administrations too 
severely for neglecting to adjust the salary scales to the rising cost 
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of living. The professors themselves have been slow in paying 
attention to the matter. Even the publications of the Association 
of University Professors contain surprisingly few discussions of the 
economic condition of the profession. University administrations, 
no less than all other administrations, concentrate most on the 
problems which cry loudest for attention, and the professors on the 
whole have failed to bring their economic problems clearly and 
persuasively to the attention of administrations. 

It is the thesis of this statement that the time has come for the 
American Association of University Professors to give more atten- 
tion to the problem of proper salary scales of college and university 
teachers. Consequently I venture to suggest a few lines of action 
for the consideration of the membership of the Association. The 
first step in a program of action is the establishment of definite ob- 
jectives. I suggest three: 


1. A minimum salary of $6000 a year for full professors for the 
usual two-semester year. 

2. Minima of $5000 and $3500 for associate professors and 
assistant professors, respectively. Eventually the spread between 
the scale for professors on the one hand and associate professors and 
assistant professors on the other should be substantially increased. 

3. A $0 per cent increase above 1940 in the salary scales for 
professors, associate professors, and assistant professors. This also 
should be regarded as temporary. In order to improve the com- 
petitive position of colleges and universities, salary scales within 
the next three years should be raised 75 per cent above 1940. 


How should the American Association of University Professors 
seek to implement this program? 

1. Publication of an index of professors’ salaries. A preliminary 
but important step is to get the facts on what has happened to 
salary scales in American colleges and universities since 1940. The 
Association should construct and keep up-to-date an index of the 
compensation of professors. The index should be published with 
proper classifications in the Bulletin of the Association once a year. 

2. Publication in each issue of the Bulletin of a list of institu- 
tions making salary adjustments during the preceding quarter, with 
a summary of the essential facts in each case. The administrators 
who seek to increase salary scales need to be able to point to action 
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by other institutions. Professors cannot put proper pressure upon 
administrations unless they know what is happening elsewhere. 

3. Appointment of a committee from the executive council of 
the Association to represent the Council in exploring ways of in- 
creasing the resources of colleges and universities or reducing waste 
in the use of resources. In order to help the committee in its work, 
it should have a staff of one or two specialists who would devote 
full time to the work of the committee for several months. It is 
plain that the resources of most colleges and universities need to be 
substantially increased and used more effectively in order to per- 
mit proper compensation of the staffs. The responsibility for in- 
creasing these resources and improving their use belongs primarily 
to the administrative officials of colleges and universities. Never- 
theless the American Association of University Professors should 
show initiative in exploring this problem. Four points in particular 
call for thorough investigation: 


a. The relation of tuition payments to the price level and the 
size of per capita national income. Despite a rise of 40 per cent in 
the cost of living and a substantial rise in real per capita national 
income, tuition in many institutions is no higher than in prewar. 
In other institutions tuition has advanced much less than prices. 
This means that the real cost of the educational services of institu- 
tions has dropped at a time when the ability to pay for education 
(as measured ” real per capita national income after taxes) has 
substantially increased. Real per capita income after taxes is 
about 30 per cent above 1940. Perhaps tuitions were too high be- 
fore the war. The burden of proof, however, is upon any one who 
defends the failure to advance tuition in proportion to + be general 
rise in prices. The maintenance of prewar tuitions has been made 
possible largely by making no increases or only small and tardy in- 
creases in the salaries of professors. Why should the professors be 
selected as the principal group to subsidize the maintenance of 
prewar tuition? 

b. The concern of professors with the attack of the Federal 
Government upon interest rates. During the last decade or more 
and especially during the war, the Federa) Government has made 
a hard drive to reduce interest rates. As a result, rates are far 
below the level at which a free market would have set them. No 
one would argue that free markets should be permitted to set 
interest rates during a great war. Nevertheless, the policy of the 
Federal Government raises a basic question of reasonableness and 
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fairness. How far is it reasonable and fair for the Federal Govern- 
ment to go in artificially depressing interest rates? The policy of 
the government selects a relatively small part of the population 
to make a large special contribution toward financing the cost of 
the war. The fairness of exacting a large special subsidy from a 
small part of the population is open to question. Professors may 
not know it, but they are part of the small special class selected 
by the Federal Government to make a special contribution over and 
above taxes to the cost of the war. Had endowment income of 
colleges and universities not been limited by the drop in interest 
rates, the problem of paying proper salaries to professors today 
would be far less acute. It is high time that professors explore and 
discuss their concern with the policy of the federal government 
toward interest rates and take a position on this issue. 

c. The possibility of gaining new sources of income for colleges 
and universities. In view of the key importance of scientific re- 
search in raising the national income and in facilitating the solu- 
tion of social problems, the colleges and universities need far better 
arrangements for deriving support for research from industry, trade 
unions, farm organizations, cities, states, and the national govern- 
ment. This is not the place to discuss the details of the many 
arrangements which have been worked out or which might be 
worked out. The very fact that many alternatives exist and that 
some arrangements raise controversial questions accentuates the 
need for thorough and objective study of them. Colleges and 
universities should aim to build up income allocated for research 
sufficient to compensate professors for the time spent on research. 
If half of a professor’s time is devoted to research, then half of his 
compensation should come from funds given to the institution for 
the support of research. In some cases two-thirds, three-fourths, 
or all of the compensation of professors should come from funds 
given for the support of research. 

d. The possibility of increasing the number of students per 
professor without increasing the number of class hours per week per 

rofessor. In most institutions teaching schedules in terms of class 
Cae per week are too high and should be reduced as soon as the 
postwar student peak has subsided. In many institutions, how- 
ever (especially the larger ones), there is inexcusable waste of teach- 
ing staff by the offering of a multitude of highly specialized courses 
in which the enrollment is small. Many of these courses are so 
specialized that they serve no useful educational purpose and 
should be dropped. Others should be offered only every other 
vear. I hazard the guess that most of the larger institutions could 
increase the students per professor by 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
without increasing class hours per professor per week. As retire- 
ments and turnover occur, the savings thus achieved could quickly 
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be put into higher salaries for professors. This topic is particularly 
appropriate for investigation by the Association of University 
Professors because much of the wasteful utilization of staff is at- 
tributable to professors themselves. 


This outline of a program and this list of topics for inquiry are 
not intended to be exhaustive. The officers of the Association can 
undoubtedly improve upon them and add to them. It is time, how- 
ever, that the Association have a program for improving the salary 
scales of professors and that it adopt a plan of action to implement 
its program. The hope that the wartime rise in prices is a tempo- 
rary bulge is wishful thinking. The cost of living may eventually 
recede from present levels and some prices, such as foods, 
may drop substantially. There is no prospect at the moment, 
however, that the cost of living in the immediate future will 
settle below 40 per cent above prewar. No one can dispute the 
desirability of the scale for college and university professors rising 
at least as rapidly as per capita national income per hour. Not only 
does this require early increases to at least 60 per cent above pre- 
war, but it also requires a steady rise to keep pace with the sub- 
stantial rises in incomes which are in prospect over the next decade. 
Unless the rise of compensation in industry is far slower than seems 
likely, the salary scales for professors in 1955 will need to be double 
those of 1940. 

SuMNER H. Suicuter, Harvard University 


THE FOUNDING FATHERS AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


By PHILIP L. RALPH 
Lake Erie College 


The adoption of compulsory military training by the United 
States as a permanent institution would, it is generally admitted, 
constitute a drastic change in America’s traditional policy. Be- 
cause of its potentialities for the future of our country and of the 
world, the issue demands the broadest possible debate, not only in 
Congress and on public platforms, but in every modern equivalent 
of the old cracker-barrel forum. In the controversy already en- 
gendered, both proponents and opponents of conscription have in- 
voked the authority of the Founding Fathers. Whatever weight 
may or may not be given to the opinions of these revered figures, an 
attempt to determine just what their opinions were may contribute 
to the clarity of our thinking. Reference to the example of the 
early American leaders will, at least, impress upon us the impor- 
tance which they attached to the full discussion of crucial issues and 
to the careful weighing of alternatives by alert minds. The value 
of such a course was demonstrated in the period when our nation 
was weak and despised; it should not be forgotten at a time when 
the nation has emerged victorious and strong from the most gi- 
gantic struggle of its history. The proposed change in our military 
policy will, if adopted, affect the lives of all future citizens. If we 
embrace it thoughtlessly, or allow it to engulf us because we are too 
apathetic to analyze its consequences, then we are miserable de- 
scendants of Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton and we should 
be ashamed to quote them for our texts. 


II 


It is, of course, possible to buttress either side of an argument by 
quoting isolated passages from a man’s writings without regard to 
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their larger context. For example, the opinions of Washington 
have been used by opposing schools of military thought to support 
divergent army policies. General Emory Upton, in his Mi/itary 
Policy of the United States, written more than a generation ago, cited 
Washington in an attempt to establish the need for a standing army 
as a permanent American institution. He quoted Washington’s 
vigorous strictures upon the inefficient militia of the Revolutionary 
campaigns and his observation (of September 24, 1776) that the 
dangers from a standing army were less than the danger of being 
without one. Certainly, Upton’s contention that Washington 
favored a standing army in peacetime is fallacious, as was pointed 
out in an article by General John M. Palmer in The Saturday 
Evening Post (December 23, 1944). During the war for independ- 
ence, harassed as he was by the vagaries of undisciplined and unreli- 
able militia, Washington felt acutely the need for a regular army 
with which to oppose the British regulars. As he expressed it to 
Congress (September 15, 1780), referring to the war in the south, 
“The object ought to be to have a good army rather than a large 
one.” And, in view of the niggardly response from the several 
colonies and the cautious policy of the Continental Congress, he 
could readily believe that there was little danger of too powerful 
an army being erected. But in time of peace, and as a fixed policy 
for the Republic, Washington opposed the maintenance of a stand- 
ing army and advocated in its place a “well regulated” militia 
system. 

General Palmer, in the article mentioned above, after demolish- 
ing ““Upton’s pseudo-Washington,” advances the theory that the 
true Washington was actually the father of conscription. It is un- 
fortunate, General Palmer believes, that conscription’s illustrious 
paternity has so long been unacknowledged. He rejoices that the 
institution (evidently no starveling, but grown to lusty man’s 
estate) is at long last claiming recognition and its rightful heritage. 
He argues that the conscription policy advocated by the War De- 
partment is essentially the same as the Plan for a National Militia 
which was recommended to Congress by our first President: 
“General Marshall is not proposing anything new. He is simply 
directing his planners to make a modern adaptation of the plan 
which President Washington submitted to the First Congress in 
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January, 1790, as one of the essential foundations of the new 
American republic.” 

It is necessary to examine the Militia Plan of 1790 in order to de- 
termine whether it was, as General Palmer contends, equivalent to 
national conscription as now proposed. The plan was drafted by 
the first Secretary of War, General Henry Knox, revised in accord- 
ance with President Washington’s suggestions, submitted to Con- 
gress in January, 1790, and rejected by that body. Some of the 
reasoning advanced in support of the plan is comparable to that of 
the advocates of conscription today. The document which was laid 
before Congress affirmed: “If it should be decided to reject a stand- 
ing army. . .as possessing too fierce an aspect, and being hostile to 
the principles of liberty, it will follow that a well constituted 
militia ought to be established.”” Hopefully, it continued: “If the 
United States possess the vigor of mind to establish [a national 
militia] it may reasonably be expected to produce the most un- 
equivocal advantages. A glorious national spirit will be introduced 
with its extensive train of political consequences. The youth will 
imbibe a love of their country; reverence and obedience to its 
laws; courage and elevation of mind; openness and liberality of 
character; accompanied by a just spirit of honor; in addition to 
which their bodies will acquire a robustness, greatly conducive to 
their personal happiness, as well as the defense of their country; 
while habit, with its silent but efficacious operations, will durably 
cement the system.” It is true that the proposal was, broadly 
speaking, to institute compulsory military training on a nation- 
wide scale. However, the Militia Plan, both in general conception 
and in its specific features, was something very different from the 
system of national conscription now being debated. 

The Washington-Knox Plan divided the men of whom military 
service was to be required into three categories, an Advanced 
Corps, of youths from the ages of 18 to 20; a Main Corps, of men 
from 21 to 45; and a Reserved Corps, of men from 46 to 60. The 
Reserved Corps was not to be obliged to provide men for military 
service “excepting in cases of actual invasion or rebellion,” and its 
members were required merely to assemble twice each year for an 
inspection. Of chief pertinence to the general question of military 
training was the provision for the youngest group, the Advanced 
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Corps. The youths of this corps were to receive their instruction, 
not through a year or more of continuous military life, but by 
attendance for short periods in annual “camps of discipline.” 
Attendance for a 30-day period only was to be required of the 18- 
and 19-year olds, and for a 70-day period of the 20-year olds. After 
reaching 21, the young man would graduate into the Main Corps, 
whereafter his peacetime military obligations (until the age of 46) 
would consist of meeting with his regiment to “practice the exercise 
and manoeuvres four days in each year.” 

While the plan affirmed the principle “that every man of the 
proper age and ability of body is firmly bound, by the social com- 
pact, to perform, personally, his proportion of military duty for the 
defense of the state,” it opened the door to rather liberal exemp- 
tions. Exempted persons, which it was suggested might comprise 
the members of certain religious sects as well as “the principal 
magistrates, and the ministers of justice and of religion,”’ could also 
include “every other sort which the respective States may think 
proper to make.” Men not entitled to exemption who, neverthe- 


less, refused to serve, were to “be considered as unworthy of public 


trust or public honors,” and would lose the exercise of their rights of 
citizenship, but there is no indication that the fining or imprison- 
ment of nonconformists was contemplated. 

Not only did the Washington-Knox Plan call for a very limited 
sacrifice of time on the part of young citizens, but it also contained 
positive safeguards against the aggrandizement of military power by 
the central government. Arms, rations, and equipment were to be 
supplied to the trainees by the United States, but, with scrupulous 
regard for the provisions of the Constitution (Article I, Section 8), 
the appointment of officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress was ex- 
pressly reserved to the States. The authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extended only to “‘such a part of them [the militia] as may 
be employed in the service of the United States,” that is, in case of 
war or other emergency which necessitated the creation of a na- 
tional army. If it proved necessary to form such an army, “either 
for State or Federal purposes,” requisitions were to be made from 
the Advanced Corps and Main Corps by the executive of each 
State. 
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Such, in brief, were the provisions of the plan presented to Con- 
gress in 1790. It visualized a national mij/itia, inaugurated by Con- 
gressional initiative, but remaining under the actual jurisdiction 
and control of the several States. It did not embody the curtail- 
ment or suspension of the civil rights of citizens by assigning them 
even temporarily (except in wartime) to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, the War Department, or Federal army of- 
ficers. Only by a bold distortion of concepts can it be maintained 
that the conscription policy currently advocated is ‘‘a modern 
adaptation” of the plan of 1790. The plea of the War Depart- 
ment’s spokesmen today is not for a militia but for a national army 
of trained reserves, trained by and at the disposal of a central 
military establishment. Calling it a “citizen army”’ does not alter 
this fact; neither does the substitution of such a phrase as “national 
service” for the blunter term “conscription”; no persuasive label 
can make it equivalent to Washington’s Militia Plan. 

The prototype of universal military conscription is to be found 
not in Washington’s suggestions, but rather in the system con- 
ceived in France during the Revolution, developed by Napoleon, 
made infamous by Prussia, and borrowed by Japan when that 
country was eagerly putting on the armor of Occidental civilization. 
General Palmer chooses to overlook the fact that the armies of 
modern autocracies have been based on conscription. He even 
asserts that the conscription policy which he advocates for the 
United States (and which he claims has long been sabotaged by 
regular army men) is in opposition to “‘a type of military organiza- 
tion which later attained a high degree of efficiency in autocratic 
Germany and Japan.”’ Quite aptly he observes that a genuine 
national institution “cannot be replaced by a lifeless, artificial sub- 
stitute,” a dictum to which Washington and his colleagues would 
heartily have agreed. Washington believed that his plan for regu- 
larizing and making more efficient the militia system, which was al- 
ready grounded in the traditions of the States and recognized in 
the Constitution, would make it possible to provide adequately for 
national defense without doing violence to popular liberties and 
institutions. He hoped thus to obviate the menace of standing 
armies (“the modern practice of Europe”), so repugnant to free 
Americans. The present plan of universal military service may not 
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be “lifeless” or “artificial,” but it is certainly a substitute for the 
policy recommended by the first President. 

Washington’s Militia Plan, in spite of its conservative character, 
was rejected not only by the First Congress but by every succeeding 
Congress to which it was submitted. Prevailing sentiment re- 
garded the project either as unnecessary or as tending toward an 
unwarranted expansion of the réle of the Federal Government in the 
military sphere. General Palmer, lamenting the fate of the Wash- 
ington proposal, blames the fact that “the majority in Congress 
was influenced by a curious antimilitary complex which most 
American politicians had inherited from their English forebears.” 
It should hardly be necessary to point out that the founders of the 
Republic were indeed keenly sensitive to the evils of large military 
organizations, which they associated with the oppressive regimes of 
the Old World. Antimilitary sentiments were characteristic not 
only of the majority in Congress but of practically every man who 
took a leading part in the Revolution and in the movement to es- 
tablish a new government. Both friends and foes of the Federal 
Constitution were united in opposition to a standing army in time 
of peace, as the pages of Elliot’s Debates amply illustrate. In the 
words of Wilson Nicholas, a member of the Virginia Convention of 
1788, “The dangers of such an army are so striking that every man 
would oppose the adoption of this government, had it been pro- 
posed by it as the only mode of defense.” One of the recurring 
arguments of the advocates of ratification was that the Constitu- 
tion, by providing a really effective union, would render unneces- 
sary a large central military power. Washington himself, dis- 
appointed as he may have been over the defeat of his militia 
scheme, revealed clearly in his utterances that he shared the “curi- 
ous antimilitary complex” of his fellow Americans. In his Fare- 
well Address, while omitting to mention his militia program, he ex- 
pressed the earnest hope that the Union would be able to “avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which, 
under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to Republican 
Liberty.” 
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Among the representative early Americans whose opinions are 
relevant to this discussion, Thomas Jefferson will readily claim 
attention. Jefferson was distinctly alert to the dangers inherent in 
military power, and jealous of its expansion. He condemned the 
resort to a draft, when such a step was being considered in his na- 
tive state of Virginia during the Revolutionary War. In a letter to 
John Adams (May 16, 1777) he expressed satisfaction that the 
battalions for continental service were being filled without recourse 
to a draft from the militia, “the more so as in this country it ever 
was the most unpopular and impracticable thing that could be 
attempted. Our people, even under the monarchical government, 
had learned to consider it as the last of all oppressions.” John 
Adams, in his reply (May 26, 1777), reciprocated Jefferson’s senti- 
ments, rejoicing that the draft had not been applied in Virginia. 
“Drafts,” he wrote, “‘are dangerousmeasures, and only tobe adopted 
in great extremities, even by a government the most popular; 
although in such governments drafts will, perhaps, never be made 
but in such cases—cases in which the people themselves see the 
necessity of it.” These were opinions expressed in time of war, 
when, if ever, conscription might have appeared justified. Ina let- 
ter to Elbridge Gerry (January 26, 1799), Jefferson advocated re- 
liance for internal defense upon the militia alone, “till actual in- 
vasion,” and “‘such a naval force only as may protect our coasts 
and harbors.” He declared against ‘“‘a standing army in time of 
peace which may overawe the public sentiment,” and “a navy 
which, by its own expenses and the eternal wars in which it will 
implicate us, will grind us with public burdens and sink us under 


After Jefferson had become President, during a period of inter- 
national crisis, he advocated greater military preparedness for the 
United States, but he believed this object could be secured within 
the framework of the militia system. Between 1805 and 1807 
he was urging the importance of a classification of the militia, by 
which he meant dividing it into separate age groups and defining 
the type of service to be required of each group in the event of 
war. In his Message to Congress, November 8, 1808, after noting 


them.” 
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that some States had done well in the matter of the militia while 
others were guilty of “‘every degree of neglect,” Jefferson requested 
Congress to take steps to ensure a uniform and adequate prepara- 
tion “in this great organ of defense.” However, the “‘well-organ- 
ized and armed militia” comprehended by Jefferson, like that of 
Washington, was based upon the system already operating under 
the initiative and direction of the States. . 


IV 


Both Alexander Hamilton and James Madison dealt at length 
with the question of national defense in the papers which they con- 
tributed to The Federalist. Hamilton took great pains to show how 
adequate security could be attained without endangering the lib- 
erties for which Americans had sacrificed. He drew an analogy 
between America’s geographical situation and the insular position 
of Great Britain, which had enabled the British to escape, at least 
partially, the burdens of militarism (The Federalist, No. 8). Fur- 
ther citing the example of England, Hamilton urged a navy for the 
United States as a security against threats from abroad. Even a 
small Federal navy, he asserted, could make it possible for us “to 
become the arbiter of Europe in America, and to be able to incline 
the balance of European competitions in this part of the world as 
our interest may dictate” (The Federalist, No. 11). 

Concerning land defenses, Hamilton advocated a small standing 
army, to constitute perpetual garrisons against the Indians and 
for protection against the forces then maintained on this continent 
by Britain and Spain (The Federalist, Nos. 24 and 25). He 
thought that it would be unwise and, in effect, futile to rule out 
such units altogether, for, as he pointed out: 


Nations pay little regard to rules and maxims calculated in 
their very nature to run counter to the necessities of society. Wise 
politicians will be cautious about fettering the government with 
restrictions that cannot be observed, because they know that every 
breach of the fundamental laws, though dictated by necessity, im- 

airs that sacred reverence which ought to be maintained in the 
Sreae of rulers towards the constitution of a country, and forms 


a precedent for other breaches where the same plea of necessity 
does not exist at all. 
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While Hamilton felt that a small regular army was unavoidable, 
he emphasized the need for holding it within bounds and for keep- 
ing the state free from the shackles of military influence. He fore- 
saw the sinister “possibility of a combination between the execu- 
tive and the legislative in some scheme of usurpation,” under the 
cloak of military urgency. ‘Should this at any time happen, how 
easy would it be to fabricate pretenses of approaching danger!... 
Provocations to produce the desired appearances might even be 
given to some foreign power, and appeased again by timely con- 
cessions” (The Federalist, No. 25). 

Hamilton, however, had faith in the capacity of his countrymen 
to resist measures tending to place their liberties in jeopardy. He 
could not conceive that they would become so dulled or so indif- 
ferent to the drift of public policy that they would allow them- 
selves to fall victims to any such devices. If military forces were 
to be augmented unreasonably, the citizens would soon call a halt. 
“Can it be supposed,” he asked, “that there would not be found one 
man, discerning enough to detect so atrocious a conspiracy, or 
bold or honest enough to apprise his constituents of their danger?” 
(The Federalist, No. 26). Was Hamilton too optimistic when he 
affirmed, “‘It is impossible that the people could be long deceived; 
and the destruction of the project, and of the projectors, would 
quickly follow the discovery”? 

Like most of his contemporaries, Hamilton favored retaining the 
militia, and he defended the constitutional provision which re- 
served to the States the appointment of the officers and the au- 
thority of training the men according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. In his judgment, the militia was to be regarded as 
an auxiliary to the small permanent corps of regular troops (The 
Federalist, No. 26). It is clear, however, that Hamilton did not 
identify the institution with a.system of universal military service, 
which latter concept he specifically repudiated. In The Federalist 
(No. 29), recommending the early adoption of a well-digested plan 
for the establishment of the militia, he wrote: 


The attention of the government ought particularly to be di- 
rected to the formation of a select corps of moderate extent, upon 
such principles as will really fit them for service in case of need. 
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By thus circumscribing the plan, it will be possible to have an ex- 
cellent body of well-trained militia, ready to take the field whenever 
the defense of the state shall require it . . . [But] to oblige the great 
body of the yeomanry, and of the other classes of the citizens, to 
be under arms for the purpose of going through military exercises 
and evolutions, as often as might be necessary to acquire the de- 
gree of perfection which would entitle them to the character of a 
well-regulated militia, would be a real grievance to the people, and 
a serious public inconvenience and loss. It would form an annual 
deduction from the productive labor of the country, to an amount 
which, calculating upon the present numbers of the people, would 
not fall far short of the whole expense of the civil establishments of 
all the States. To attempt a thing which would abridge the mass 
of labor and industry to so considerable an extent, would be un- 
wise; and the experiment, if made, could not succeed, because it 
would not long be endured. 


The position taken by Madison in The Federalist was similar to 
that of Hamilton and just as firmly opposed to the unwarranted 
expansion of military agencies. In Paper No. 41, Madison graphi- 
cally pointed out how nations have become enveloped in despo- 
‘tism while endeavoring to secure themselves against threatening 


neighbors. After alluding to the might and valor which had made 
Rome mistress of the world, he observed: ‘“‘Not the less true is it, 
that the liberties of Rome proved the final victim to her military 
triumphs; and that the liberties of Europe, as far as they ever 
existed, have, with few exceptions, been the price of her military 
establishments. A standing force, therefore, is a dangerous, at the 
same time that it may be a necessary, provision. On the smallest 
scale it has its inconveniences. On an extensive scale its conse- 
quences may be fatal ....A wise nation. . .will exert all its prudence 
in diminishing both the necessity and the danger of resorting to 
one [resource] which may be inauspicious to its liberties.” The 
Constitution, he contended, evidences this prudence, for example 
in the provision, cited also by Hamilton, which limits military 
appropriations by Congress to a two-year period. For Madison, 
as for Hamilton, the chief mainstay of liberty would lie in the union 
of the American people under a constitutional government: “The 
Union itself, which [the Constitution] cements and secures, de- 
stroys every pretext for a military establishment which could be 
dangerous. America united, with a handful of troops, or without 
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a single soldier, exhibits a more forbidding posture to foreign am- 
bition than America disunited, with a hundred thousand veterans 
ready for combat.” 

After the Constitution had been adopted and the Federal Union 
inaugurated, Madison did not relax his concern for the rigid re- 
straint of the military. In a letter to Jefferson (February 15, 
1795), regretting the fact that the provision for restricting the use 
of the army to the protection of frontiers had been omitted from a 
military bill recently introduced, he wrote, “I am extremely sorry 
to remark a growing apathy to the evil and danger of standing 
armies.” Five years later, in another letter to Jefferson (Febru- 
ary 14, 1800), Madison commented gloomily on the course of 
events in France under the Consulate ard feared that their lesson 
might be lost upon the American people: 


Melancholy evidence appears that the destiny of the Revolu- 
tion is transferred from the civil to the military authority. Whether 
the lesson will have the proper effect here in turning the public at- 
tention to the danger of military usurpations, or of intrigues be- 
tween political and military leaders, is more than I can say. A 


stronger one was, perhaps, never given, nor to a country more in 
a situation to profit by it. 


Vv 


It is abundantly evident that the outstanding early American 
statesmen regarded large military establishments as hostile to the 
principles upon which the Republic was founded. It is clear that 
they agreed upon the necessity of limiting military power to an 
essential minimum, and that they were convinced that this mini- 
mum would be very moderate so long as their countrymen re- 
mained alert, informed, and strong in the consciousness of their 
union under free institutions. It is impossible to believe that the 
architects of the Constitution would have given other than a nega- 
tive response to a demand for national peacetime military con- 
scription, if it is conceivable that such a suggestion could have been 
entertained at all. No such proposal was seriously advanced 
among Americans in their day; it could not have been advanced 
with any prospect of success. In the minds of that generation, 
conscription was linked with the despotic slave-systems of Europe; 


q 
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it was the device of hated tyrants; it was not to be tolerated by 
free Americans. When it is remembered that even Washington’s 
Militia Plan—which stopped short of national conscription and 
left undisturbed the protection afforded by the States to their 
citizens—repeatedly failed of acceptance, it is obvious that the 
popular temper was set against anything remotely resembling a 
program of military regimentation. Jealousy of encroachments 
upon the citizens’ liberties and suspicion of the enlargement of 
military authority and resources in time of peace were axiomatic. 
It should hardly be necessary to add that the military policies ad- 
vocated by the Founding Fathers were based upon a determination 
to keep the United States free and independent, and did not con- 
template the imposing of conquests upon other peoples. 

Of course it will be objected that the judgment of the ancients, 
however worthy, does not concern usnow. The world has changed 
since Washington’s and Madison’s day, and we must make our 
own decisions. That is certainly true, but, as never before, it will 
be fatal to us and perhaps to civilization to make the wrong decis- 
ions. In an age of threatening aggression the pioneer American 
statesmen rejected the notion that security for their country lay 
in accepting the yoke of militarism. Can we persuade ourselves 
that security today lies in accepting that yoke, or in embarking on 
a course which has led to more and more ghastly conflicts, to 
totalitarianisms, and finally to the specter of atomic annihilation? 
It is becoming startlingly clear what the fate of a world will be 
whose nations are engaged in a competitive struggle for supremacy 
in armaments, with every advance of science making the struggle 
more desperate, the goal more illusory, and the tragic end more 
inevitable. From the general ruin bound to ensue no amount of 
regimentation of our youth, or of our entire population, could save 
us. Hope lies only in breaking with the vicious cycle, not in 
clinging to it; in replacing it by procedures for peaceful coopera- 
tion among peoples on the basis of equality and mutual trust. 

Without in the least invoking a blind reverence for the dead 
hand of the past, we can profit from remarking the candor and the 
perspicacity which great Americans of an earlier generation 
brought to bear upon the issues confronting them. The world has 
changed since their time, but not to the point where convictions 
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regarding a way of life and the choice of patterns upon which in- 
stitutions are to be built are matters of no consequence. The 
Founders believed they were erecting on this continent, not just 
one more state, but a nation which would be, to a degree, unique; 
one which would escape, at least partially, the sordid ambitions 
and monotonous tyrannies that stained the history of Europe. In 
deference to their faith we ought at least to ask ourselves whether 
we have an ideal for our national destiny which will bear compar- 
ison with theirs and whether we are holding to it as they did. 
They would have expected that much from us, even though they 
had no illusions as to the pitfalls into which their descendants 
might stumble. There is a note of modesty in Washington’s 
Farewell Address: 


In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression I could wish; that they will control the 
usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But, 


if I may even flatter myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; that they may now and 
then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism; this hope will be a full recompense for the 
solicitude for your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 


| 

| | 


INSTRUMENTALISM, THE HUMANITIES, 
AND PARSLEYISM 


By RICHARD BENNETT HOVEY 


University of Cincinnati 


“T am not a traitor to your cause.” Thus, in a paper, “Instru- 
mentalism and the Humanities,” in the Summer, 1945 number of 
this Bulletin, Professor Axel Brett would reassure teachers of the 
humanities. He is not a traitor, no. But his “‘case against the 
humanistic blues” is sheer appeasement. And the last few years 
should have taught us all to beware of appeasers, especially when 
they promise peace in our time. 


Professor Brett begins by considering the feeling shared by a 
number of us, “that the central position formerly held by liberal 
education is being seriously threatened by aggressive professional- 


ism.” He asks us to re-examine the content, methods, and aims 
of higher education in America. First of all, however, he points 
out that some of our distress may stem from ordinary human 
selfishness: we teachers of the humanities may not always “recog- 
nize or give proper weight to interests other than our own.” Times 
have changed, and readjustments are called for. To mollify our 
anxieties, Professor Brett reminds us that if the liberal arts college 
is no longer “‘the whole cheese,” we have the consolation that “‘our 
remaining piece of cheese is larger than at any time in our inglorious 
educational history.” Though our blues are thus ill-founded and 
we are wrong to measure educational success only according to 
“increasing enrollment and expanded faculties,” still we ought to 
be encouraged by the certainty that “‘our humanistic offering is ex- 
tended to and participated in by an ever-increasing public.” 

This “certainty” Professor Brett emphasizes. No longer may 
potential lawyers, engineers, dentists, doctors, and such begin pro- 
fessional studies with only a high-school diploma. The colleges 
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even have a chance at someday farmers and housewives. And the 
“increasing droves” of future businessmen who come to college, 
they too are all taking humanistic subjects. These Professor Brett 
considers ‘substantial gains.”” He is also inspirited to see that the 
“grosser creatures” —seekers of vocational training chiefly, I take 
it—gain sweetness and light by their association with humanities 
majors and minors, “‘a cultural benefit not easily measured in terms 
of academic credit.”” And once, when passing a deep-shaded nook 
on his campus and chancing to hear a co-ed’s voice demurely cooing 
to her engineer companion bits of amorous verse—good enough, 
dare I add, to merit the approval of anybody’s English depart- 
ment—Professor Brett was “‘stirred deeply by the effectiveness of 
wisdom-potent humanistic lore.” (I cannot resist guessing that 
even without the poetry the co-ed would have been kissed by her 
engineer!) 

Where we are mistaken is in being blue about a fact which should 
make us happy: we humanities teachers are devoting more and 
more time as servants to other colleges. This, contends Professor 
Brett, is the real and proper function of liberal education in pres- 
ent-day America. This he calls instrumentalism. This, if one 
may be permitted to shift the figure from the caseic to the vege- 
table, is just plain parsleyism. It is a philosophy of higher educa- 
tion which, in effect, holds that upon the more substantial platter of 
training-in-techniques-of-living, which is the demand of the average 
of the masses now attending our colleges, humanistic learning is 
to be sprinkled as a nice garniture. Our comfort ds that, although 
we teachers of the humanities are no longer preparing and serving 
the piece de résistance, we are today arranging more parsley than 
ever before in our history. 

Before examining more thoroughly the philosophy of parsley- 
ism, it is well to consider points at which Professor Brett’s oppo- 
nents are likely to agree with him. It is readily admitted that 
teachers of the humanities are in part motivated selfishly; but 
granted that we are “‘interested,”’ want to keep our jobs, and wish 
that society paid us more heed, we can still be somewhat objective 
about the larger issues. In the second place, none of us acquainted 
with intellectual history will deny “the full weight that the instru- 
mental or utilitarian factor plays in every sound educational 
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moment.” Apparently, we would also agree that so long “‘as a 
subject is vitally important to contemporary successful living, - 
theoretically and practically, no other motivation is necessary”’; 
and that any educational subject owes its vitality “‘to its ability to 
satisfy definite human needs.” We sanction Professor Brett’s 
skepticism about the half-truths of “pure disciplinary values and 
of the training of the mind per se.” Among other matters of seem- 
ing agreement are these: that the educative ideas to be brought to 
students’ attention are only those which “‘can be put to some sort 
of use in the general business of living”; that our teaching should 
“in some manner or another make the studénts more effective 
human beings”; that as teachers we must stress concepts which 
open “‘many doors” and have “fruitful linkages with other con- 
cepts”; and that cultural concepts “must be understood not as 
detached exercises of the mind per se... but as an integral part of 
purposive living.” 

However, four major assumptions of Professor Brett may be 
vigorously challenged: his standard of values for judging educa- 
tional means and ends; his definition of liberal education; his 
understanding of the democratic ideal in higher education; and, 

’ finally, his idea of the function of the liberal arts college in demo- 
cratic America. These all-important premises call for further 
examination. 


II 


Seemingly, Professor Brett’s criterion for truth in matters educa- 
tional derives from the current values of our society—values to be 
determined by something like majority vote. If these values are 
sound, educators are to follow them; if they are not sound, educa- 
tors are to follow them anyway. But such an assumption re- 
duces educators from leaders to followers. Since when, it may be 
asked, has the teacher become a follower? Since when has the 
educated man, or any thoughtful person, ever accepted prima facie 
the loves and hates, the treasured and the discarded of the unheed- 
ing crowd around him? What does it mean to say that “‘a subject 
is vitally important to contemporary successful living?”” Who is 
to decide the importance of a subject or define successful living 
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among our contemporaries? For example, if one would live at all, 
let alone successfully, he ought to know something of traffic haz- 
ards; next to war one of our favorite American ways of killing 
ourselves off is by automobile accidents; does it then become the 
function of college teachers to offer courses in safety on the road; 
shall we then say that Professor A’s course in safe driving is more 
vital than Professor B’s on problems of democracy in fifth-century 
Athens? Doubtless the majority of students could much more 
readily appreciate Professor A’s course. When it is asserted that 
any educational subject owes its vitality to “its ability to satisfy 
definite human needs,” whose definite human needs are meant? It 
is unquestionably a definite human need of the multitude of girls 
in our colleges to make themselves attractive to the wary male; 
are we to conclude then that Miss X’s course in beauty hints is edu- 
cationally more valuable than Mr. Y’s in the history of Ren- 
aissance art? 

Obviously, Professor Brett has the students much in mind. So 
have we all. But how many students, what students, what kinds 
of students? Are we to adapt our educational means and ends to 
the majority of students now attending our colleges, adapt them 
on the basis of what these students believe in and say they want? 
One university president is reported to have summed up the matter 
thus: “The students are our customers and we must give them 
what they want.” Is this cynicism, practicality, or the wisdom of 
instrumentalism? It has a certain painful bearing on these senti- 
ments of Professor Brett: “Every subject taught in a liberal arts 
college should have a double rating. It should have a rich plexus 
of immediate worth, of gracious satisfaction, and, at the same time, 
be an instrument to future results—cash values if you like. It is 
up to the teacher to make possible both the appreciation and the 
cash.” Of what should be the standard by which we are to judge 
the effectiveness of liberal education I shall try to say something 
presently. Here I mean to remark only the shoddy and dangerous 
thinking which results from seeking to establish educational 
criteria on the grounds of popular demand. When Professor 
Brett urges that we “‘admit the obvious dynamics of educational 
trends, behave accordingly, and feel accordingly,” he is asking us to 
appease the tyranny of massed mediocrity. 
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No sensible person would claim that there is or should be an 
absolute divorce between liberal education and vocational train- 
ing. Business and industry, whose chief interest is necessarily 
utilitarian, have made this plain in the emphasis they now put on 
general education as against mere specialized training for those 
who seek administrative or research positions. And the increased 
cultural requirement for entrance into professional school, noted 
by Professor Brett, is a further illustration. That some cultural 
background may make workers in many fields more articulate, 
more resourceful, more adaptable, perhaps more sociable, need not 
be argued. On the other hand, there is a real and a momentous 
distinction between liberal education and vocational training—or, 
if you will, training-in-techniques-of-living. This distinction we 
are blurring at our common peril. Vocational training is inmstru- 
mental, liberal education is formative. 

Vocational training is clearly instrumental. It always has an 
immediate, practical, and limited purpose. It is directed toward 
doing something or getting somewhere, specifically. (Only inci- 
dentally, and then not often and by indirection, does vocational 
training become at all liberalizing.) In our schools today voca- 
tional training means specific preparation for specific work, usu- 
ally purposing the student’s earning his own livelihood. What is 
comfortable about vocational training is that everyone can see its 
values. It is easily defined, and its success is readily measurable 
by observed results. The newsboy must learn how to count to 
make change correctly—he knows that and is quite without need 
for further motivation. The man in the street realizes that the 
physician must have practical knowledge of ‘the body if he is to 
cure human ills. And we recognize that the law school has been 
effective when it has put its student on the road to being a good 
lawyer—i. ¢., a certain kind of specialist. "There are other reasons 
for the universal and easy popularity of vocational training: 
everyone is in some degree capable of vocational training; and 
almost no one can doubt the utility of such training. 

Liberal education, however, is basically formative. It has no 
immediately practical and definitely limited purpose. It is not 
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directed toward doing some one thing or getting some one place. 
It does not equip a person with techniques for solving problems as 
they crop up. Only at random and by indirection does one’s 
liberal education assist him in getting and holding a job. What is 
difficult about liberal education is that only a few can see its real 
value; the vast majority of Americans regard such education as 
frills or else with naive faith speak wistfully of “‘background.” 
Liberal education is not easily defined, nor is its success readily 
measurable by observed results. It does not aim to produce a 
better newsboy, better dietician, or better entomologist. It does 
seek to make a person a “more effective human being”—an ad- 
mittedly vague phrase. A further difficulty is that even after a 
person has attended college for a liberal education, there is no 
guarantee that he will become a more effective human being. And 
what is hardest about liberal education, what militates against its 
popularity, is the fact that only a minority of earth’s population is 
educable in a liberal way. 

Liberal education, which was once the ideal of the liberal arts 
college at its best, has one major objective: to discipline students 
in what has been called the Great Tradition and thus to equip them 
for self-reliant and responsible thought and action as citizens of the 
world. Liberal education does not inhere in a curriculum supposed 
to contain pure disciplinary values; it does not posit the training 
of the mind per se. It does, however, seek to broaden, deepen, and 
refine human intelligence. And its most effective means for doing 
this is to inculcate in students, rigorously, profoundly, and lov- 
ingly, the values implicit in the Great Tradition. 

Intelligence is a much abused and a much misused term. De- 
spite their fruitful investigations, psychologists have not yet de- 
fined it for us. Intelligence implies problem-solving ability; it 
also includes perception, memory, quickness of ratiocination, facil- 
ity in dealing with abstractions, and prompt accessibility to ideas. 
Yet a mind may have all these qualities and still we may doubt 
that its possessor is intelligent. The reason is—I quote Albert 
Jay Nock’s too long forgotten Theory of Education in the United 
States—“that there are certain integrities at the root of intelligence 
which give it somewhat the aspect of a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual attribute.” To explain, Mr. Nock takes us back to a 
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phrase of Plato’s: ‘The person of intelligence is the one who al- 
ways tends to ‘see things as they are,’ the one who never permits 
his view of them to be directed by convention, by the hope of ad- 
vantage, or by an irrational and arbitrary authoritarianism. He 
allows the current of his consciousness to flow in perfect freedom 
over any object that may be presented to it, uncontrolled by prej- 
udice, prepossession, or formula.” The important thing is that 
intelligence is not unrelated to ethics. The important thing is 
that something ethical is at the very core of intelligence. How- 
ever liberal education is to develop intelligence as here qualified, 
the method will not be training of the mind per se. A feeling for 
truth, a pressing desire to “‘see things as they are,” a loving and 
responsible care for the materials one handles—these are not to be 
acquired by mental acumen or mental discipline merely. These 
can be developed in a student only by his undergoing an experi- 
ence. 


That experience is the study of the Great Tradition, the cultural 
and spiritual heritage of Western civilization. That heritage, 
when properly appreciated, is recognized as the very foundation 
of our democratic ideals. Concisely and with penetration Walter 
Lippmann has summed up our bequest. In his Phi Beta Kappa 
address in Philadelphia, December 29, 1940, he declared: 


The institutions of the Western world were formed by men who 
learned to regard themselves as inviolable persons because they 
were rational and free. They meant by rational that they were 
capable of comprehending the moral order of the universe and 
their place in this moral order. They meant when they regarded 
themselves as free that within that order they had a personal moral 
responsibility to perform their duties and,to exercise their corre- 
sponding rights. From this conception of the unity of mankind in 
a rational order the Western world has derived its conception of 
law—which is that all men and all communities of men and all 
authority among men are subject to law, and that the character of all 

articular laws is to be judged by whether they conform to or vio- 
ate, approach or depart from the rational order of the universe and 
man’s nature. From this conception of law has derived the idea of 
constitutional government and of the consent of the governed and of 
civil liberty. Upon this conception of law our own institutions 
were founded. 


= 
= 
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For all enlightened believers in and practicers of democracy the 
dire necessity, the inescapable practicality, of understanding this 
tradition and of identifying themselves with it is too obvious for 
argument. Lippmann has called the Great Tradition “‘the struc- 
ture of the Western spirit.” And rightly has he asserted: “In 
this tradition our world was made. By this tradition it must live. 
Without this tradition our world, like a tree cut off from its roots 
in the soil, must die and be replaced by alien and barbarous things.” 


The study of the Great Tradition means, broadly, the examina- 
tion of the records left by the human mind—the account of what 
the mind of man, both in thought and action, has done in all fields 
of human endeavor. Only through such a study can a student 
who is to be liberally educated come into the heritage which is his 
right. Only thus does he come to feel his responsibility in pre- 


serving that bequest and applying its values to the conduct of his 
life. 


Hence the mind that has attentively canvassed this record is not 
only a disciplined mind but an experienced mind; a mind that in- 
stinctively views any contemporary phenomenon from the vantage- 
point of an immensely long perspective attained through this pro- 
found and weighty experience of the human spirit’s operations. 
If I may paraphrase Emerson, this discipline brings us into the 
feeling of an immense longevity, and maintains us in it. 


(I am using the incisive language of Mr. Nock but at this point 
am more broadly construing than he the phrase ¢his record, for I 
would include more than the writings of Greece and Rome.) 
Education through the Great Tradition steeps one in human experi- 
ence, impels him to acquire the indispensable historical perspec- 
tive. Such studies are formative, writes Mr. Nock, “‘because they 
are maturing, because they powerfully inculcate the views of life 
and the demands of life that are appropriate to maturity and that 
are indeed the specific marks, the outward and visible signs, of the 
inward and spiritual grace of maturity.” 


The Great Tradition comprises a body of knowledge which all 
capable students ought to master—certainly in its minimum essen- 
tials. In terms closer to our shop talk, this means that the proper 
curriculum of the liberal arts college, which curriculum should be 
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requisite for all students and practically uniform, consists of his- 
torically oriented studies of the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences. (One suggestion has been that the first 
year of such a program should be a comprehensive survey of clas- 
sical civilization, perhaps with individual courses devoted to its 
history, its thought both scientific and philosophical, its art, and 
its literature; that the second year should be a study, similarly 
divided as to courses, of medieval civilization; and that the third 
and fourth years should follow the pattern, with the subject mat- 
ter being the Renaissance and then the modern world, respectively. 
One extra course could be taken each year leading toward the stu- 
dent’s special field or helping him to find it.) 

Liberal education in this sense opposes the personally elective 
and the merely specialized. It holds that men share a common 
culture, a common body of faith and ethics, of intellectual and 
moral discipline. The bare fact that two men have read the same 
book, for instance, suggests that they have at least one mutual 
bond of interest; we are all too familiar with the Phi Beta Kappa 
who has majored in sociology but who has nothing to talk about 
with his fellow Phi Beta Kappa in history. This view of liberal 
education, moreover, holds that if men share a common culture 
they can have a common purpose. Regarding the overwhelming 
issue of our day, world unity or world destruction, the Great Tradi- 
tion teaches the fundamental unity of mankind. Plainly, educa- 
tion through the Great Tradition is thus diametrically opposed to 
any educational theory or practice which would lead students to 
view the world as a place where individuals compete in a struggle 
for existence or which would “equip specialists for successful rivalry 
in the pursuit of separate vocations.” Rather, continues Walter 
Lippmann, it maintains that a student “must learn to understand 
himself, his fellow men and the world in which he is to live as 
bound together in an order which transcends his immediate needs 
and his present desires.” True liberal education teaches the 
control of the self-seeking impulses, not their encouragement; it 
flatters no one’s egoistic passions. Only by learning to go beyond 
our own little egos and to see beyond our own time and place and 
circumstance do we ever approach objective and creative thought. 
Only by identifying ourselves with something greater than our- 
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selves can we achieve disinterestedness, impersonality, a degree of 
selflessness. 

Concerning thought the Great Tradition teaches that man’s 
reason can be the ruler of his impulses. It denies the view that 
the human mind, however highly developed, is no more than a tool 
for the satisfaction of impulses. The overwhelming import of this 
conviction in our post-Hiroshima world cannot be escaped. As 
Lippmann prophesied five years before the atom bomb posed its 
terrible question: ‘‘For as reason is regarded as no more than the 
instrument of men’s desires, applied science inflates enormously 
the power of men’s desires. Since reason is not the ruler of these 
desires, the power which science places in men’s hands is ungov- 
erned.” 

If these values and these principles of the Great Tradition do 
not comprise essentially educative ideas, if these are not ideas 
which “‘can be put to some sort of use in the general business of 
living,” then I am at a total loss to find any educative ideas at all. 
But Professor Brett advises us to “discover those ideas and princi- 
ples which have lasting interpretive and explanatory significance 
for the majority of the students whom we serve.” Note: we 
serve. Do we teachers of the humanities serve our students; 
rather ought we not ask them to join us in a great work? But 
more important, note that the educative value of ideas and prin- 
ciples is to be determined by their interpretive and explanatory 
significance for the majority of the students. This leads to consid- 
eration of the third premise of Professor Brett’s argument: the 
democratic ideal in higher education. 


IV 


Through this discussion has run an assumption which may be 
called aristocratic. I accept the adjective willingly, even while I 
declare that my concern for liberal education is a genuinely demo- 
cratic one. 

The Great Tradition, if it is anything at all, has been and will 
always make for an aristocracy of the mind and spirit. Those who 
have made themselves a part of the Tradition, however small a part, 
know what pain, toil, joy, and use of God-given gifts have been and 
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are the cost of their achievement. Experience has taught them 
that anything like study of the Great Tradition demands a rigor- 
ous, sustained, and passionately devoted effort beyond anything 
which the less endowed and less strenuous majority of the race 
can even conceive of, much less put forth. They know that the ex- 
perience is for the chosen few. Without a trace of sentimental re- 
gret they accept the fact that some persons are born with more 
capacities than others. This is with them no cause for snobbery; 
least of all for self-gratulation; their awareness humbles them; 
sanely they feel the weight of their responsibility. In its purest 
sense noblesse oblige is their ethic. And if such persons happen to 
be teachers, that is the motto they set for those of their students 
whom they can touch. 

As matters are today, such teachers can reach only a small mi- 
nority in their classes; for only a minority of our present college 
population will submit to the discipline and can profit by the ex- 
perience. The fact simply is, the vast numbers now attending 
American colleges are not educable through the Great Tradition. 
We sense the fact, and try to get around it. Hence our plethora 
of desperate remedies. 

The Harvard report, General Education in a Free Society, has 
pointed out that from 1870 to 1940 the population of this country 
has tripled, but that during the same period college attendance 
has increased 26 times! That our colleges have done something 
to improve the lot of these masses goes without saying. But that 
today 26 times as many persons as in 1870, or ten times, or even 
four times as many, are receiving a “‘college education”’ (as that 
term was formerly used) is too wild a hope for any rational creature 
to indulge. For this new majority, liberal education as defined 
above is unsuitable. For the saving remnant such liberal educa- 
tion is indispensable. But now we seek to give the majority of 
students what they want and need, and at the same time we try to 
preserve liberal education. Under our present dispensation we 
are finding that we cannot do both. 

Our confusion has come from our reluctance to face the situation. 
Our reluctance is to be traced to the befuddled and distorted con- 
ception some of us entertain of democratic equalitarianism. Too 
easily we say, ‘The majority rules”; too glibly we demand, “The 
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greatest good for the greatest number.” By the gigantic pressures 
on all sides of us we are being won over, unawares, to the popular— 
more accurately, to the mob—notion of democracy. Succinctly 
has Mr. Nock described the degradation of our ideal: 


The popular idea of democracy is animated by a very strong 
resentment of superiority. It resents the thought of an elite: the 
thought that there are practicable ranges of intellectual and spiri- 
tual experience, achievement, and enjoyment, which by nature are 
open to some and not to all. It deprecates and disallows this 
thought, and discourages it by every available means. As the 
popular idea of equality postulates that in the realm of the spirit 
everybody is able to enjoy everything that anybody can enjoy, 
so the popular idea of democracy postulates that there shall be 
nothing worth enjoying for anybody to enjoy that everybody may 
not enjoy. 


This is not true democracy but rather what Ortega y Gasset has 
called, I believe, “‘hyper-democracy.” With this pervasive atti- 
tude educators and teachers have struggled one way or another. 
But generally in admitting the masses to our colleges our trend has 
been to adapt ourselves to the masses’ needs and the masses’ abili- 
ties, often lowering our standards to suit the mass average. 
Hence we have multiplied our offerings and multiplied our pur- 
poses. Hence we are tinkering with our machine, endlessly patch- 
ing it up: all our meeting and talking and writing about curricula 
and programs and requirements and objectives and plans and 
methods and reports ad infinitum. All the while our liberal arts 
colleges are more and more following the masses and less and less 
leading them. 

We are very much troubled about what we can do for our 
charges. We are trying to do our best for them. But what of 
the relatively few superior students, the saving remnant, the only 
hope of the masses? Too seldom are such students now getting 
the liberal education they cannot do without. More and more 
forces in collegiate life tend to divert them from their own best 
natures. They do not find enough of the inspiration and guidance 
they so much need, nor the discipline; especially they do not find 
these among their fellow students. They must struggle against 
the smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment of the down- 
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leveling majority. Nor is the struggle in the forms it now takes a 
healthful or tempering one for immature minds and emotions. 
Such superior students find themselves adopting the mucker pose, 
or they go it alone. As for the liberal arts college teacher, where 
shall he aim? Does he seek to give his best to his best students, 
thereby encouraging their growth as well as assuring his own con- 
tinuous development? Then he must resign himself to going far 
over the heads of his average majority. Or ought he address this 
majority? Then he must resign himself to the impossibility of 
doing much for the superior minority as well as to the strong proba- 
bility that his own development as a mind and heart will be limited 
by the very profession he has chosen. 

Lest it be supposed that this argument runs counter to truly 
democratic education, consider for a moment the views of Thomas 
Jefferson, who is usually regarded as a radical democrat and whose 
equalitarianism has never been questioned. Mr. Jefferson, as 
much as any of us, believed that the success of the American ex- 
periment rested with the degree of enlightenment attainable by his 
fellow countrymen. Popular education was always essential to 
his platform. Yet, when in his own state he had the opportunity 
to implement his ideas of education, he had no hope whatsoever of 
sending great numbers of youthful Virginians through college. 
His plan was sternly selective: all children were to be taught the 
three R’s and made literate; yearly from each primary school, one 
student, the best, was to be sent to each of Virginia’s twenty gram- 
mar schools; at the end of a year or two the best of these students 
was permitted to complete the six-year course of study; and only 
the best ten of these twenty grammar school graduates—ten from 
the entire state!—were to be sent to college. No doubt some of us 
are shocked and chilled by Jefferson’s system.. And no one would 
suggest that in this non-Jeffersonian world we return to the letter of 
his plan. But those of us who have been thinking uncritically of 
the democratic ideal in education would do well to ponder this: the 
man who wrote and believed that “‘all men are created equal” never 
dreamed that all men are equally educable. 

The democratic ideal in education has but one meaning: equal 
and ample opportunity for all according to their abilities. The 
sole criterion for a student’s entering and remaining in a liberal arts 
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college should be intelligence. All intelligent persons, regardless 
of economic status, sex, race, religion, or geographic location, de- 
serve every possible advantage to bring their gifts to full fruition. 
The intelligent student is entitled to this right for his own personal 
happiness. Moreover, democracy dare not dispense with such 
educated citizens; the right they enjoy entails the duty of using 
their abilities for the betterment of our society. Naturally every 
obstacle to the realization of such students’ best powers should be 
removed. ‘The present liberal arts college, however, is not doing 
its best for its best students. And many of us are dissatisfied with 
what we are doing for the average majority. 


The liberal arts college ought to be an intellectual institution; 
solely as an intellectual institution can it perform its function in 
democratic America. That function is to supply light and leader- 
ship: to draw in young people of promise, develop their abilities 
as much as means allow, send them out into the world prepared in 
wisdom and skill to take responsible positions in society. In so 
far as a liberal arts college falls short of this task it fails its purpose 
in a democracy. Colleges, Emerson wrote more than a hundred 
years ago, can serve us highly only when they create: 


. . when they gather from far every ray of various genius to their 
hospitable halls, and by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures in 
which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pecuni- 
ary foundations, though of towns of gold, can never countervail 
the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American 
colleges will recede in their public importance, whilst they grow 
richer every year. 


But we are forgetting—and to our sorrow. Nor can any reader of 
The American Scholar suppose that by “‘public importance” Emer- 
son had in mind something like the colleges’ recent war services to 
the nation; plainly he meant democratic leadership. Our liberal 
arts colleges still have their rays of various genius; but the halls 
are not hospitable enough, and surely the fires are not being con- 
centrated. 


__&§ 
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The other view of the liberal arts college—I take it to be Profes- 
sor Brett’s—is that it ought to be a social institution. As such, 
the primary function of the college is to meet the demands of the 
masses it serves, assisting them in many and various ways, espe- 
cially lending its facilities for training them in the techniques-of- 
living. Secondarily, the liberal arts college is to dispense to its 
students as much of sweetness and light as it can—and as they will 
absorb. 

Here between these two views of liberal education is the issue. 


VI 


That the masses have entered our colleges is a fact of history. 
Furthermore, they are here to stay. The problem of what we can 
and should do for them has become ours, and we cannot and ought 
not eschew it. Thus all proposals like Professor Brett’s which deal 
seriously with our predicament deserve our careful consideration. 
Assuredly, it is all to the good that the masses be disciplined in 
healthful social attitudes. Certainly, to improve their lot in any 


way is a worthy and a humane ideal. Undoubtedly, to acquaint 
them, however we can, with the best that is known and thought in 
the world is an endeavor not to be sneered at. Professor Brett’s 
analysis and his fruitful suggestions offer valuable guidance in 
such great tasks. 

But none of this is liberal education. It should never be called 
liberal education. The essential quarrel with all the Professor 
Bretts is that they confuse educational services to the masses with 
liberal education. It is such confusion that I call parsleyism. 
What is dangerous about our confusion is that such educational 
services, whoever directs them, may impede and frustrate the lib- 
eral education of those few who are endowed with intelligence 
enough to experience during their college years something of the 
Great Tradition. To none but these few should the B.A. degree be 
awarded—the significance of which degree, both as a token of 
achievement and a badge of responsibility, should be recognized 
by all concerned. And no person who has had merely a smatter- 
ing of the Great Tradition—usually required courses to be got out 
of the way for the “‘more serious” business of practical subjects and 
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definitely vocational training—no such person should ever be en- 
couraged to believe that he is ““educated”—i. ¢., liberally educated. 

Not at all with tongue in cheek have some proposed that we 
have two kinds of colleges. One kind, and there need not be many 
of them scattered throughout this land, should be the liberal arts 
college, truly a/ma mater to the brightest spirits of young America. 
The other kind, and these in far greater number, should have such 
ends and means as Professor Brett has outlined; but the degree 
they award should be other than B.A., and their name should be 
other than liberal arts. 

There is no hope for the survival of liberal education in our 
schools if the liberal arts colleges follow the down-leveling tenden- 
cies of the masses. We must decide: the liberal arts college is to 
be either a social institution or exclusively an intellectual institu- 
tion. If educational leaders sidestep the decision, it will be made 
for them—by the masses. If we dodge the issue, we pave the way 
to a Munich of the spirit. 


ACADEMIC REVOLUTION 


By MARIAN D. IRISH 
Florida State College for Women 


An academic revolution is taking place. Professors of political 
science are barricading the politicians and student internes in Ameri- 
can government are invading the city hall, the county courthouse, 
the state capitols, the alphabetical agencies of Washington. The 
repercussions are remarkable. 

Political science in the universities has hitherto been considered 
an academic subject like history, geography, or Greek. Thus the 
professor taught American government either from the idealistic or 
the cynical approach; if he were clever he combined both points of 
view in a semi-serious, sarcastically humorous style. The students’ 
notes—which they took in order to pass the quizzes, in order to 
pass the course, in order eventually to acquire one-hundred twenty 
points for graduation—always included a constitutional listing of 
fundamental rights. The students rarely asked—and that was 
fortunate since the professor himself seldom knew—how one should 
go about defending an individual right which was actually threat- 
ened or impaired by a specific governmental action. Certainly the 
professor would not encourage his students to lobby in the capitol 
nor would he himself risk offending the legislature by petitioning 
even for bills affecting higher education. 

The democratization of suffrage made another nice section 
suitable for an “‘objective quiz.” The progressive professor would 
have at hand a sample voting machine—furnished free of charge by 
the company manufacturing such machines—when he virtuously 
taught, “‘it is the civic duty of every citizen to vote.” That a large 
bloc of citizens might be lynched if they tried to vote would be 
glossed over in the Black Belt where neither the professor nor his 
students dared to discuss the Fifteenth Amendment even if it 
appeared to them as a constitutional aberration. The unit on 
political parties, largely historical, was chronologically outlined. 
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The part on “‘bosses and machines” was amusing, for the corruption 
and graft of politicians is generally good for a laugh. Both the 
professor and his students enjoyed the “glittering generalities” 
with stereotyped cartoons that constituted the entertaining chap- 
ters on “invisible government.” 


Obviously none of this personally affected either the professor or 
his students. The professor read books and books and reviewed 
more books about government. His own political activity was 
limited to standing in line at the polling booth since this was a 
proper example for his students. (Now and then a radical pro- 
fessor made it a point of intellectual superiority to abstain from 
voting for either party; “empty bottles” was a favorite phrase 
justifying such cynicism.) He did his research in the libraries, 
occasionally “producing” a book refuting what he had read in the 
other books. 


The student likewise remained untouched by the practical impli- 
cations of political science. He had no intention of becoming a 


politician any more than he planned to become a bank robber though 
he might unexpectedly succeed at either occupation in later years. 
Beyond observing most of the laws and marking a ballot every two 
years, he had no concept of civic responsibility. ‘Popular sover- 
eignty” was a word in the textbook, an abstraction that had no 
concrete connotation. 


By convention the professor assigned term papers on purely 
platonic subjects. He had a stock list of titles for which the stu- 
dents could find all materials in the library. The papers were so 
similar that the professor kept a permanent file in the office to be 
sure that this year’s papers were not copies of last year’s. He gave 
meticulous directions on the mechanics of research, an inch and a 
half margin on the left, an inch on the right, with plenty of space at 
the bottom of each page for footnotes. The students were not ex- 
pected to apply their problems in political science to the home front 
for this would involve a nonbibliographical technique. A college 
education was only to be measured in terms of textbooks, lecture 
notes and “parallel reading.” 


— 
— 
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Neither the professor nor his students were to blame—though for 
that matter no one thought to blame them but rather respected 
their bookishness as the proper academic discipline. Colleges 
generally frowned on professors who went out to meet the man-on- 
the-street in everyday intercourse. Separation of “town and gown” 
was an ancient and honorable tradition that assured the college the 
peace of “academic freedom” when all about it were turbulent and 
seething forces. 

The position of the professor of political science in state univer- 
sities was particularly pathetic. Interested though he may have 
been in politics, he was immediately informed that he must not 
sponsor any cause, give aid to any political movement, criticize in 
class or public meeting any of the politica! powers-that-be, question 
any current policies or raise any controversial issues that might 
agitate students. It was plausible that if he did any of these things, 
an irritated legislature might spite the whole college, cut its budget, 
or, worse, turn loose upon it a committee to investigate the faculty 
or its curriculum or its library. And this was no mere bug-a-boo of 
timid college presidents! More than one state college has had its 
ears clipped and its eyes blinded because some conscientious pro- 
fessor tried to teach the things he heard and saw round about him. 
The professors in the endowed colleges had only a little better luck 
than their colleagues in the state universities. The politician could 
deal with any professor by the simple device of “name-calling’’: 
“idealistic but impractical. . .high-minded but absent-minded. . . 
don’t mind him.” If the professor persisted in working with low- 
class persons like politicians he was bound to be discredited at least 
in the eyes of an overstuffed board of trustees. A professor, like 
Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion lest he be charged with 
corrupting his students. 

Fact-finding as a process of learning was usually discouraged in 
the universities, disposed of by a convenient rationalization as be- 
neath the precocity of the professor whose province is the higher 
realm of theory. He was allowed and even urged to be a classroom 
reformist. The progressive professor was popular with his students 
and as long as he dealt with a pleasant but nonprospective utopia, 
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he could pose as an eminent philosopher. But when he tried to use 
the local community for a political laboratory, he became a “‘dan- 
gerous radical—a Red.” If his students discussed “‘Bicameralism,” 
glibly quoting the aphorisms of Washington, Franklin, and the Abbé 
Siéyés, they followed the well-worn paths of learning. (Even then 
an occasional student went out of bounds. One unsuspecting pro- 
fessor learned too late that an enterprising student of his had crudely 
tackled the problem of ‘“Unicameralism” by sending a most im- 
politic questionnaire to every member of the state senate!) When 
the students left the university library to dig up the facts of gerry- 
mandering in the state capitol or looked into the county courthouse 
books for registration figures, they soon provoked editorials over the 
state, “Is the University Stooping to Politics?” 

In 1931 Professor Laski from the London School of Economics, a 
lecturer at Harvard, Yale, Minnesota, and North Carolina, wrote 
an exasperating article in a “quality monthly.” Why Don’t Your 
Young Men Care? he asked, remarking with affected astonishment 
upon the remoteness of academic political science from practical 
politics in America. (The article has since been widely reprinted in 
“‘Readings in American Government.”) Almost as if in answer to 
this piece of British presumption, the American professor of politi- 
cal science stepped out of his classroom to test his theories in actual 
public service. 

In 1932 when Franklin Roosevelt was running for the presidency, 
he “picked the brains” of half a dozen professors who had done 
pioneer experimentation in applied political science. Immediately 
following his inauguration, he summoned them to Washington 
where their mortar boards became the cartoonists’ symbol of the 
New Deal. In acknowledgment of the new order, departments of 
political science became schools of public administration, bureaus 
of governmental research, institutes of politics. 


III 


Political science is still a universal subject in the college cur- 
riculum. The traditional course in American government, how- 
ever, is no longer a dry-as-dust description of structure with cata- 
loguing of constitutional powers. The professor uses the standard 
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textbooks to impart certain basic knowledge as to the organization 
and operation of the national, state, and local governments. Con- 
structive criticism and realistic appraisal of present practices now 
replace amused cynicism. The course is not set up as a unit of 
academic discipline but rather as a guide to effective citizenship. 
A popular elective on most campuses because it is current and per- 
tinent—required in some of the state universities—the course in 
American government is intended to promote a general attitude of 
social concern and a sense of political responsibility. 

Whenever the opportunity presents itself, the professor now re- 
sorts to what the pedagogue calls “audio-visual instruction.”” The 
class in American government will visit the county courthouse to 
watch the wheels of justice revolve in real cases. They will observe 
the actual process of legislation in the state capitol, in committee 
rooms as well as in full-dress sessions. They will inspect the city 
abbatoir and the equipment of the police and fire departments. 
They will know from all this something of the substance as well as 
the theory of government, and this continuity between the under- 
graduate and the practical politician should have important reper- 
cussions in later years. The college student in American govern- 
ment today is being trained specifically to participate actively and 
intelligently in public affairs. 

In these times as we enter a new world order, it behooves the 
American citizen to depart from cultural as well as political isola- 
tionism. The war against fascism and communism is not finally won 
by force of arms; reason alone can combat false ideologies. Be- 
cause the classroom is a citadel against prejudice and perversion in 
politics, the professor can employ the tactics of victorious democ- 
racy. His course in “Comparative Government” introduces the 
students to the structure, policy, and philosophy of the principal 
governments of Europe, Latin America, and Asia. His ‘Survey of 
the Institutions and Principles of International Organization” may 
also become a practical course, for the college students of today are 
the world citizens of tomorrow. American citizens can no longer 
afford to be “Innocents Abroad.”” They ought to know something 
about power politics and realize the factors which condition the de- 
sign and execution of American foreign policy. They must have a 
more solid background than that miscellaneous collection of 
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ephemeral rumors that is the stock-in-trade of the syndicated 
columnists. Demagoguery should not appease the alert citizen who 
is possessed of the “inquiring mind.”” Thus the student in political 
science, though taught to be skeptical of platitudes, is trained to 
formulate as well as to evaluate. 


IV 


One of the most significant developments in higher education, 
largely of the past decade, has been the establishment of public serv- 
ice programs beyond the basic academic curriculum. Approxi- 
mately a hundred American colleges and universities are now offer- 
ing training courses in public administration. Even more impres- 
sive, however, is the change of attitude on the part of young people 
who have hitherto scorned the practice of politics. The United 
States Civil Service Commission announced the Junior Professional 
- Assistant Examination in 1939, designed to set up a career service 
in those positions for which formal collegiate training is essential. 
Nearly fifty thousand applications were sent to Washington in an- 
swer to this first announcement. The fact that there was a depres- 
sion as far as private industry and other professions were con- 
cerned may of course have added to the alacrity with which the 
college graduates entered the government service. After all, in the 
1930’s the government was the only really booming business in the 
country. 

The patterns of professional preparation for the public service 
vary among institutions. The impact of war, which has acceler- 
ated all branches of training, has brought public administration to 
the undergraduate level in most institutions. Without attempting 
to meet the requirements for specific positions, the university pro- 
grams generally aim to train a corps of college students with a 
broad knowledge of governmental problems and such administra- 
tive skills as are basic for effective service in the Junior Professional 
class of the Federal Government. Some universities also give 
pointed consideration to the personnel needs of the state and local 
governments—an expanding field since more than half of the states 
have in recent years operated under the merit system. 

When the professor of political science climbed over the ivy 
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walls, he joined the Kiwanis, the Rotarians, the Exchange Club. 
Hobnobbing with businessmen, he learned the tactics of go-get-it. 
He went into the market place to find himself a tycoon (dead or 
alive) to endow his particular plan of service. The Pennsylvania 
Institute of Government was established through a generous 
grant from the Samuel Fels fund of Philadelphia. Plans for the 
organization of the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion were laid soon after the gift of two million dollars from Mr. 
Lucius Littauer. The Department of Government Management 
at Denver has been financed through a grant from the Alfred Sloan 
Foundation. The General Education Board put up fifteen thous- 
and dollars for the Alabama Bureau and an additional ten thousand 
for the Southern Regional Training Program. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Milbank Memorial Fund and the Carnegie 
Foundation have all chipped in to support the “interaction of 
theory and practice” in the School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs of the American University. The Syracuse School of Citi-: 
zenship and Public Affairs was founded through the generous gift 
of Mr. George Maxwell of Boston, Massachusetts, and Pasadena, 
California. The Horace Rackham Estate and the Charles Mott 
Foundation put up the money for the program at the University of 
Michigan. The professor of political science is no longer an im- 
pecunious ne’er-do-well; he’s a millionaire by endowment and his 
money is beginning to talk in American politics. 

The Rockefeller Foundation supports a unique nonprofit educa- 
tional enterprise in Washington, “The National Institute of Public 
Affairs.”” Since 1936 nearly three hundred students (chosen on the 
basis of intelligence, character, personality, health, and aptitude 
for leadership) have served as internes in the federal administration. 
Each interne selects his assignment either because of an interest in a 
particular subject such as agriculture, housing, social security, or 
because of a desire for training in administrative techniques, per- 
sonnel management, budgeting, planning. He is appointed to a 
specific office where for nine months he gains practice in procedures 
and knowledge of organization. The interne pays his personal liv- 
ing expenses and receives no remuneration for his work. Augment- 
ing his experience as an interne, however, is a well-planned program 
of academic guidance with the educational staff of the Institute, in- 
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cluding professional assistance from the government officials of 
high rank who act as consultants for the Institute. The Institute 
does not and cannot promise permanent positions to its internes but 
the records show that nine out of ten of the internes remain in the 
public service. 

Most of the public service programs are intended for men only, 
although during the War years with the disappearance of the male 
species from the campus there was perforce a more gracious 
attitude toward women. Florida State College for Women, having 
some twenty-five hundred students from which to draw each year a 
few specially talented and career-minded young women, has spon- 
sored interneships for undergraduates since 1939. Approximately 
fifty political science majors, taking advantage of the proximity of 
the capital in Tallahassee and the expressed interest of state of- 
ficials, have received academic credit for their practical experiences 
in the offices of the Secretary of State, the Attorney General, the 
Industrial Commission, the Defense Council, the Planning Board. 
Some of these of course have already become “executives of the 
household,” but most of them are now working in public adminis- 
tration. 

One of the newest experiments in training for public service is the 
Southern Regional Program now in its second year under the com- 
bined auspices of the state universities of Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Recognizing the need of specialists in government 
throughout the South and conceding the limited resources for 
graduate work in the separate colleges, the three institutions have 
set up a cooperative and progressive program of interning and aca- 
demic training in public administration. With financial assistance 
made available from the General Education Board, ten fellows 
were appointed for 1945-1946. Each fellow will spend three months 
as interne in a government office in the region (including the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority). The entire group then moves from cam- 
pus to campus, spending one academic quarter at each university, 
taking advantage of the specialized offerings at each institution. 
These fellowships, which carry a stipend of $900, are sufficiently 
lucrative to attract students of high caliber from the southern 
states. 

The interneship emphasizes the vocational aspects of the public 
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service program. It is still the major task of the college, however, 
to produce scholars, not administrative technicians. Thus the 
undergraduate qualifying for a career in government is expected to 
acquire that broader background which is necessary for the full 
understanding of the objectives of political action. The core of the 
curriculum is political science, teaching the basic principles and con- 
cepts of governmental control. But to comprehend the interrela- 
tions of ideas and social processes, the student will also take eco- 
nomics, history, sociology and psychology. General education is 
still the common prerequisite of public administration. 

The practice of public administration, however, does require a 
high degree of specialized knowledge for the formulation of policy 
as well as skill and power in the management of persons and ma- 
terials. The student expecting to attain vocational proficiency 
even at the basic level of “Junior Professional Assistant,” and, even 
more so, the in-service employee who wants to improve his profes- 
sional competency for purposes of promotion, will want to inte- 
grate his academic work definitely with his prospective position. 
An example in point is the American University School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs in Washington which aims mainly to 
meet the specific needs of the Federal Civil Service. There 
government employees will find a whole battery of technical 
courses, Administration of Archives, Introduction to Position 
Classification, Public Housing Management, Public Statistics, 
Design and Typography in Disseminating Information, etc. 


Vv 


The pragmatic interaction of political science and government 
has promoted a mutually profitable relationship between the pro- 
fessor and the politician. The professor still writes—and his stu- 
dents must buy—the standard textbooks of public administration, 
but now more often than not he has had firsthand information and 
experience as a consultant. Moreover, he vitalizes his instruction 
by bringing to his classroom the official experts in public finance, 
public personnel, statistics, and planning. ‘News and Notes” in 
the American Political Science Review has become a constant com- 
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mentary on the comings and goings of the professors in public serv- 
ice—and the politicians to and from the universities. 

The public administrator is quite ready to capitalize upon all 
this academic preparation now offered gratuitously—and even 
officiously—by the professor of political science. Between the per- 
sonnel office of the college and the recruiting agencies of the civil 
service, however, the articulation is still too haphazard. A much 
more effective relationship could be worked out if the government 
would supply to the college periodical factual data in terms of 
requisite skills, techniques, and abilities so that the public adminis- 
tration curriculum might be currently geared to the actual needs of 
the public service. Wisconsin illustrates the possibility of such 
practical collaboration between the State University and the State 
Capitol. There the State is accountable by Statute (1937) for 
initiating and implementing an apprenticeship training program 
with assistance from academic consultants. Candidates for the 
Apprenticeships are chosen by the State Director of Personnel, a 
few from in-service employees, the majority from qualified seniors 
of exceptional merit at the University. The Apprentices, who are 
paid a modest salary, perform full-time duties of professional and 
administrative character and at the same time receive instruction 
from the University in the theoretical aspects and general problems 
of governance. 

The state universities, supported by public funds, have in some 
instances accepted responsibility for in-service training of public 
employees for positions which do not have a vocational parallel in 
private industry but which nevertheless require specific knowledge 
and skill. The Institute of Government, which became an integral 
part of the University of North Carolina in 1942, performs yeoman 
service in this field. It maintains a demonstration laboratory on 
the campus where the visiting firemen, policemen, sheriffs, tax col- 
lectors, and sanitary inspectors can see the most up-to-date equip- 
ment and methods. It provides the officials with manuals of in- 
formation and instruction, with compilations of law in simple 
language. It lobbies for no legislation, espouses no reform, but in- 
directly, through organized short courses and extension work, it 
hopes to raise the standards of administration from the poorest to 
the best in the towns and counties of North Carolina. 
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The Pennsylvania Institute of Local and State Government like- 
wise proposes to “Strengthen the Roots of Democracy” by working 
directly with the employees, giving them such in-service training as 
will enable them to cope more capably with the industrial and social 
problems of twentieth century government. Its staff has assisted 
the State in the establishment of state-wide in-service training with 
federal funds available under the George-Deen Act, and its Fels 
Scholars have given material assistance to the fact-finding services 
of the Institute, particularly in the Philadelphia area. 

Previously employees in the lower brackets of the civil service 
have worked much like robots in a vast machine. Bureaucracy has 
not only worked a hardship on the lay citizen but it has placed a 
handicap on productivity within the public service. Efficiency is 
largely a matter of intelligence. When each employee realizes how 
his position fits into the structural whole and how his duties are 
integrated in the over-all political process, the government achieves 
maximum utilization of its personnel. This is another assignment 
for the extension division of the universities, to be worked out in 
cooperation with the public officials and with subsidies from the 
legislatures. 

Modern government at any level today involves a multitude of 
complex and controversial issues. The public official is continu- 
ously confounded and harassed by ramified problems. In most 
cases he has no time to pursue the tedious solution and all too fre- 
quently his course of action is predetermined by the pressure of 
vested interests. The professor of political science has here seized 
the opportunity for himself as well as his students to gain firsthand 
insight into the operations of government. He has offered his serv- 
ices as a “consultant” to the public official, usually on a non-re- 
munerative basis, and has directed his private research more and 
more toward investigation of current and concrete problems of ad- 
ministration. 

The politician has been quick to see the possibilities of collabora- 
tion with the professor. It is the height of economy and efficiency 
for the public officials to turn to the University “Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research.” Operating in the atmosphere of academic free- 
dom, the Bureau can engage in fact-finding with an objectivity and 
impartiality which the vote-needing politician cannot assume. The 
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professor (together with special research workers, graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduate internes) will readily assist in investi- 
gation of municipal debt, centralized purchasing, property tax de- 
linquency, reform of county government, highway finance, etc. 
He will write popular pamphlets for the lay citizen, technical 
studies for the administrator. All that he wants is “academic 
credit” —‘“‘footnote recognition” —for his work and this the poli- 
tician is usually glad to give, especially if a Report turns out to be a 
“hot potato.” 


VI 


The successful operation of the American democracy depends on 
the political intelligence of its citizenry—so the professor has told 
his classes over many years. Now he can demonstrate the validity 
of his thesis in the broad area of adult civic education. It is be- 
coming an important task of the University Bureau not only to 
originate and coordinate investigations in public administration, 
but to see to it that the results of its research are channeled to the 
public in concise and readable form. At this point the Professor 
really enters the field of public policy, for what the man-in-the- 
street understands he will tolerate (and pay for) in public adminis- 
tration. 

The “cost” of the University Bureau varies according to the 
activities of the staff and also depending on the business aptitude 
of the Director. Some are unpretentious with little more than an 
expense account for postage stamps and office supplies, the pro- 
fessor and his students offering their services free as extra-curricular 
activity. If the emphasis is placed mainly on technical research, 
the professor and his honor students can manage on a minimum 
budget. For example, the colleges around New York City have a 
working relationship with the Department of Investigation at the 
City Hall. When the municipal government is in need of research 
on a specific problem, it calls for an honor student from one of the 
colleges to “write a paper.” Before the War, eighty to a hundred 
students from the metropolitan area were annually “interning” in 
the New York City Hall, doing realistic and valuable research. This 
was a successful undertaking both from the point of view of the 
college and the government; the public official knows that aca- 
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demic labor is not only cheap but competent while the student in- 
terne finds such work stimulating and worth-while. On the other 
hand, when the Bureau goes all out to enlighten the citizenry of the 
state or the nation, the appropriations will run to five figures. Re- 
porting, in the style to which business advertising has accustomed 
the public, costs money for slick paper, colored charts, pictorial 
tables, artistic photography, and a text that is literary, whimsical, 
amusing and otherwise painlessly informative. Whether the ex- 
penditure is justified depends of course on the degree of greater 
public enlightenment manifest at the polls—and as yet that is a 
somewhat intangible item. 

The University Bureaus of Governmental Research throughout 
the country stand by today to give technical assistance to the pub- 
lic officials. The most significant work of the Bureaus, however, is 
the advertising of good government to the citizens. Maintaining a 
working library, they act as clearing houses of accurate informa- 
tion for the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotarians, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Business and Professional 
Women. The professor himself has gone in for public relations in a 
big way! Wherever possible he projects the curriculum of political 
science into the actual operation of American democracy. He will 
deliver speeches and lectures, lead forums and panel discussions, 
prepare outlines and bibliographies for women’s clubs, organize 
local “institutes of government” and serve on civic improvement 
committees. He will spend his “sabbatical” in one of the myriad 
bureaus of Washington; or he will render service locally, without 
taking leave from his academic duties, as consultant for the State 
Civil Service Commission or the City Manager. But still most 
important is his work in the classroom with “America’s First 
Voters,” where he tries to teach all of his students the most effective 
procedures of vigilant citizenship and prepares a few of them for 
the new profession of public administration. 

The professor and his students in political science are perpetrat- 
ing a revolution in American government. 


> 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE WAR! 


By JOHN F. EMBREE 


University of Hawaii 


When Japanese pilots opened the war by dropping bombs on 
Pearl Harbor and the Philippines, it was a rude awakening to a 
nation which had assumed that Japan would never dare. She not 
only dared, but had carefully planned so that all the initial acts of 
war would be in her favor, including the time and place for fighting. 

While the Japanese army had prepared its men for battle- 
grounds in tropical islands for some years, we had to start from 
scratch. One place we began was right here in Hawaii, about a 
year after Pearl Harbor, when the Bishop Museum and the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts collaborated on a program of survival train- 
ing on Pacific islands. Much of the work on this program was done 
by Kenneth Emory, an ethnologist of the Bishop Museum, whose 
specialty is Polynesia. 

Some months later the Army organized a jungle trainingprogram 
and Mr. Emory was again called upon, this time to give lectures at 
a combat school—2o-minute talks over and over to successive 
groups of men. After a week of this ordeal, the program was 
modified to one-hour lectures and later to two-hour sessions. 

Finally, a full-scale jungle living program was established by the 
army, and Mr. Emory was given carte blanche to arrange the 
place, the staff, and the curriculum. Sites in Kaaawa and Punaluu 
on windward Oahu were chosen, and a training staff of six (later 
twelve) Army and Navy men was organized under Mr. Emory’s 
direction. 

The aim of this training was to teach the men how to get along on 
a Pacific island, how to make the most of coconut trees for food, 
baskets, and shelter, how to cook in stone earth ovens. Instruction 
on how to get along with native peoples was also an important part 


1 Address delivered at an open meeting of the Chapter of the Association at the 
University of Hawaii on January 16, 1946. 
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of the program. Altogether, under the Bishop Museum-Army pro- 
gram over 350,000 men were trained. 

The relevance of all this to the subject of anthropology and the 
war is that Mr. Emory, until 1942, had made a career of museum 
ethnology. He spent part of his time visiting strange peoples in re- 
mote Pacific islands, learning how they made baskets, cooked food, 
what language they spoke, their economics of gift exchange; the 
rest of his working time was spent in an old, somewhat musty 
museum “writing up” what he had learned in the field. In other 
words, he was a typical ethnographer. In World War I no one had 
any use for such a person, but in World War II there were not 
enough to go around. Similar demands were made on ethnog- 
raphers in Australia and in England. A knowledge of strange 
peoples and cultures had suddenly acquired an A-1 priority. 


II 


At the same time that Mr. Emory was at work here in Hawaii 
training men for forward areas, the Special Services Branch of the 
Army decided that it would be a good idea if American soldiers 
knew something of the peoples and cultures of the areas to which 
they were going. Such knowledge would help the soldier to get 
along and might also prevent unnecessary offenses against local 
custom. In 1942 and 1943 we needed every foreign friend we could 
get. 

This led to the preparation of a series of small pocket guides for 
soldiers. The organization of the material in the guide was worked 
out in the Psychology Division of the Office of Strategic Services 
(then called the Coordinator of Information). The first guide to be 
prepared was for Great Britain. Other early ones included Syria, 
North Africa, and New Caledonia. The first draft of a guide was 
usually written by an ‘“‘area” man, then the product was edited in 
the Psychology Division. In many cases the area writer was an 
anthropologist who had studied the local culture and could answer 
questions as to local religious taboos, etiquette, and custom. For 
instance, Dr. Felix Keesing, formerly of this University, had a hand 
in the New Caledonia pocket guide; a University of Chicago an- 
thropologist in the Syria guide. The Psychology Division, which 
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acted as midwife for all the early guides, was staffed by a combina- 
tion of anthropologists and psychologists from such universities as 
California, Chicago, and Toronto. 

I may say that these simple-looking guides provided many head- 
aches. Obviously the area man would resent editing by men in a 
functional division. And often Special Services would further edit 
the final O.S.S. product. One serious problem was that handbook 
writers had to have four types of readers in mind: 


1. The soldier who had never left home and was now entering 
the foreign country in question for the first time. How to explain 
in simple terms the complexities of this foreign culture? 

2. The U.S. public which would eventually look at the govern- 
ment-produced pamphlets with a critical eye. The New Yorker, 
for instance, carried several cartoons about them. 

3. Natives of the foreign country who would take offense at any 
derogatory remarks which might slip into the text. 

4. Enemy agents who would pick on anything they could use 
in psychological warfare aimed to win native sympathies. For in- 
stance, in one of the Near Eastern guides the soldier reader was ad- 
vised not to urinate in public since this was a serious offense against 
local etiquette. A whole edition of the guide was killed and this 
passage deleted. Why? Because some one feared that the Ger- 
mans would pick out this item to prove that Americans are 
barbarians and that even their own government must tell them 
how to behave in public. 


The pocket guides provided mass information on foreign customs 
and, like the training given in Hawaii, the armed services found it 
necessary to lean heavily on the anthropologist who had studied the 
peoples in question. But not always; some of the guides were 
written in part by missionaries or businessmen who had resided in 
the foreign country, which is one reason why it was necessary at the 
start to establish certain forms and standards for the series. The 
shaping of the mold was a job for psychologists and social anthro- 
pologists to wrestle with in the Psychology Division. The problem 
of communicating knowledge of an alien culture in understandable 
form is not easy and the pocket guides were by no means perfect, 
but their creation was a symptom of some of the complexities of 
World War II. We were beginning to realize that the war included 
people as well as bullets and that if we were to work out solutions of 
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problems in human relations we had to do more than give a man a 
gun and tell him to use it on the enemy. The Mohammedans 
could be friends or enemies in 1942, and it was vital to our interest 
to make them friends—a thing that could not be done by force. 
The natives of New Guinea could help the Japanese or they could 
help the Allies—it was to our interest to persuade them to help us. 
(The Australians had much better knowledge of the culture of New 
Guinea tribes than the Japanese had, since government anthropol- 
ogists have been attached to the Papuan administration for years.) 


Ill 


Other Government agencies in addition to the Army and the 
O.S.S. were in acute need of specialized knowledge of foreign areas 
in 1942, for example, the Board of Economic Warfare. One of the 
functions of this organization was assessing the economic resources 
of allied, neutral, and enemy nations. In the Far Eastern field, a 
man associated with the B.E.W. was Dr. Gordon Bowles, formerly 
of the University of Hawaii. In order to learn from firsthand data 
something of the economic possibilities of the North India area Dr. 
Bowles was sent out on a six-month survey. A similar mission in a 
certain South Seas area was assigned to another anthropologist, 
Dr. Douglas Oliver, the man who is now head of the United States 
Commercial Company (a subdivision of R.F.C.) for the Pacific 
area. These men were chosen for two reasons—special regional 
knowledge and a special technical ability in learning the ins and 
outs of alien culture—a knowledge necessary if we were to get the 
most out of the area in connection with war programs. Other 
anthropologists were sent to South America on similar missions by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. In many of these areas 
of Asia and South America we needed to know not only the eco- 
nomic resources of the area but also the social organization of the 
native peoples and the means of creating incentives, through their 
own social systems, for the exploitation of resources needed by the 
Allies—e. g., the collection of rubber, the production of quinine, and 
the raising of food products for export to Allied nations. Such 
programs needed a more informed approach than that indicated on 
a confidential map of South America which turned up in the files of 
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a respected old-line agency on which one jungle area was marked 
“Good Indians,” another “Bad Indians.” 

One of the less happy domestic by-products of the war with 
Japan was the evacuation of all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the West Coast. Because of a series of local developments involv- 
ing California, governors of other states and the Army, most of 
these people landed in detention camps ranging from five to fifteen 
thousand in population. The War Relocation Authority was given 
the thankless job of administering these centers. They presented a 
new problem in the field of American administration—the govern- 
ing of dislocated populations. In addition to the dislocation factor 
there were others. Many of the people were of alien background, 
others were American citizens who resented their loss of civic rights 
without trial, and there were also the generally negative initial re- 
actions of local communities near the centers. It is easy to see that 
the government had a real problem in human relations on its hands. 

The mixed elements in the relocation population created an ad- 
ditional problem. The administrators who were employed to run 
the centers were also of varied backgrounds—some were former 
Department of Interior and Agriculture men who knew something 
of the difficult problems of human administration, but others were 
from other backgrounds such as engineering and desk administra- 
tion, where they had had little experience in dealing with people. 
Such men tended to be impatient of the human reactions of the 
evacuees to their programs. They tended to treat people as things 
and to be resentful when these “things” exhibited strong human 
reactions. 

The end-product of such a situation was considerable resentment 
all around. At one center this led to a sort of sit-down strike—at 
another to a demonstration which resulted in calling in the MP’s 
and the shooting of several evacuees. These two developments in 
November and December of 1942 raised great consternation in 
Washington and there was a fear that all the centers might blow up 
and the program degenerate into one of real concentration camps 
German style. 

One thing everyone in the Washington office of W.R.A. was 
agreed on, they did not know enough about local conditions, the 
attitudes and reactions of the people in the centers, the social back- 
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ground of the two incidents. At Poston, where an anthropologist 
and a psychiatrist were working on such problems from the begin- 
ning, the administrator was able to arbitrate the strike in such a 
way as to avoid violence, which in the long run led to a healthier 
condition in the center. Partly on the basis of this critical situa- 
tion, the W.R.A. authorized the writer to organize similar pro- 
grams of social analysis in all the centers. A new section called 
‘the Community Analysis Section, was created and within six 
months there was an analyst with a small evacuee staff in every 
center. The functions of the community analysts were to: 


1. Investigate and report on the local evacuee social organiza- 
tion in the center. 

2. Learn the attitudes of various groups and their reactions to 
administrative policies and acts in order to predict reactions to 
future policies and acts. 

3. Help create a record of center administration to be of use to 
American administration in other areas, e¢. g., Military Government 
in occupied areas. 


IV 


A war problem that developed about 1943 was that of plan- 
ning for the occupation of enemy territory. In the Pacific areas it 
was contemplated that the first areas to be so occupied would be 
the Japanese Mandates; so the Navy organized a special school at 
Columbia University to train officers for the administration of these 
islands when they should be occupied. 

Since the majority of the islands were inhabited by so-called 
primitive peoples, one aspect of the training was a course in Primi- 
tive Society by Professor Ralph Linton, Head of the Department of 
Anthropology of Columbia University. Other lectures on peoples 
of the Pacific and colonial administration were given by Professor 
F. M. Keesing of the University of Hawaii. 

Not relying solely on lectures, the Navy also compiled a number 
of handbooks on the various Micronesian Islands. For this pur- 
pose practically the whole Department of Anthropology at Yale 
University was commissioned and assigned to work in the Civil 
Affairs Section. A special research project of Dr. Peter Murdock of 
Yale—a cross-cultural survey which compiled and classified data on 
all peoples and cultures of the world—proved of great aid in the 
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emergency of turning out in a hurry Civil Affairs Handbooks on 
Micronesia. 

About the time the Navy training for the Pacific area was es- 
tablished, the Army inaugurated a program of training Civil Affairs 
officers for Europe and later for Japan. Most people are now 
familiar with the problems of Civil Affairs officers from the novel 
“A Bell for Adano.” It is of interest to note that the Army en- 
couraged the reading of this novel in its training schools. 

The most significant contribution of anthropology to the Civil 
Affairs Training Programs was in the field of linguistics. Before 
the war the American Council of Learned Societies had encouraged 
the study of exotic languages by Americans and in particular con- 
ducted some investigations into the most practical methods of 
teaching and learning these languages. Students of Dr. Sapir and 
Dr. F. Boas seemed to provide the answer in the use of native in- 
formants and the inculcation of the point that English grammatical 
categories do not necessarily apply in non-Indo-European 
languages. As in the study of different social structures, so in the 
study of different linguistic structures, it becomes necessary to 
orient one’s thinking to the structure one is learning. From ex- 
perience with American Indian languages, the anthropologist was 
able to give pointers on the learning of Siamese, of Japanese and 
also, for rapid conversational learning, of German and Russian. 

The Army, in establishing its Civil Affairs Training Schools in 
which mature Army officers had to buckle down to learning a 
foreign language as well as a foreign culture and the principles of 
administration, adopted the teaching methods recommended by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Thus it came about 
that at the University of Chicago, an anthropologist, Dr. A. M. 
Halpern, was chosen to head the language instruction—not be- 
cause he knew Japanese, though he soon learned a good deal of it— 
but because he could organize and supervise a system of instruction 
with the use of native informants and a few lectures on linguistic 
structure so that in six months the average officer could speak 
Japanese well enough to carry out his duties in Japan.' 

1 For a fuller description of the language training programs see “The Wartime 


Area and Language Courses,” by Charles S. Hyneman, in the American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 3, p. 434, Autumn, 1945. 
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Still another problem in dealing with peoples and their cultural 
habits arose during the war, namely, in the field of nutrition and 
food habits. It is well known that we tend to be most stubborn in 
our food habits learned in early childhood. The average American, 
for instance, regards raw fish and worms with some revulsion, and 
when he is away from home he misses his milk shakes, pies, and 
hamburgers. The average rural Japanese considers butter and 
lamb to have disgusting odors and is never satisfied without a belly- 
full of rice. Such attitudes toward food become extremely im- 
portant in administering food and labor programs. One cannot 
persuade people to eat what they don’t like by government edict, 
so more subtle means must be adopted. The National Research 
Council established a Food Habits Committee with Dr. Margaret 
Mead of the American Museum of Natural History as Executive 
Secretary to consider some of the problems not only for foreign 
areas, but for the United States government, in finding new uses for 
old foods during the war to take the place of scarce items. 

The Civil Affairs men were also faced with supply problems in 
this regard. The Navy handbook on Japanese nutrition was based 
on material written by an American anthropologist whose specialty 
was nutrition and another whose specialty was Japan. 

Still another field in which the government at war needed the 
technical assistance of the social scientist was in assessing enemy 
morale and in working to undermine it by means of psychological 
warfare. 

Two agencies (among others) in Washington concerned with 
these problems were the Sociological Branch of the War Depart- 
ment and the Morale Analysis Division of the Office of War In- 
formation. Under the leadership of Lieutenant Commander Alex- 
ander Leighton, the man who did the analysis work at Poston 
Relocation Center, a group of social scientists was assembled to 
work jointly for these two organizations. Most of their work is 
still of a classified nature, but it is revealing no secret to say that 
one of the problems they worked on was the providing of reliable 
analyses of the attitudes and reactions of Japanese civilians and 
military as a basis for programs of psychological warfare at the 
battle front and on the Japanese home front. 

The various demands made by government for the regional and 
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technical knowledge of the anthropologist eventually became so 
great that a special Ethnogeographic Board was set up at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington to serve as a clearing house 
for government agency needs in this regard. 


At this point a word should be said concerning the science of 
anthropology and what there is about it that made its techniques 
and findings of value during the war. There is, of course, the first- 
hand knowledge of specific areas possessed by anthropologists, but 
many others have this also—e. g., businessmen and missionaries. 
Other factors are involved. It is the business of the anthropologist 
to study human society and culture, to learn the way in which 
human beings interact in society, to learn the nature of social or- 
ganization, to learn the ways of acquiring and passing on culture, to . 
learn the means and effects of culture contact and change. To 
arrive at valid generalizations he must use the comparative 
method—e. g., study various types of society and, through a com- 
parison of his findings with each other and with various hypotheses 
concerning culture and society, to come to conclusions concerning 
such things as the nature and function of kinship systems, religious 
beliefs and practices, gift exchange and trade. In the course of 
doing field work the anthropologist also acquires special techniques 
of learning about alien societies and getting along in them. He de- 
velops a sense of the relativity of many aspects of human culture in- 
cluding types of etiquette and details of ethics. At the same time 
he learns what there is about them that is general, especially in 
respect to their functions in society. 

For example, he finds that specific religious beliefs and practices 
vary from society to society, but that religion is common to all 
societies and that it serves certain constant functions—e. g., re- 
ligious beliefs and practices held in common by a social group serve 
to enhance the social solidarity of that group. They also serve to 
give psychological security to the individual. 

Such a comparative approach to society makes it easier to work 
with and understand various groups of people of nonwestern cul- 
ture. It also helps one to see what the effects of given alien influ- 
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ences will be on a given society, including the effects of a given ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Within the discipline of anthropology many people feel that 
applied anthropology is no proper work for an anthropologist, that, 
in lending his services to a government agency administrating other 
peoples, he is using his knowledge to aid in their oppression, or that 
if the program is not one of subjugation, he will still have to com- 
promise himself by participating in some activities he knows to be 
mistaken. 

Both these objections have a certain validity. In helping mili- 
tary government to govern a population without bloodshed one is 
aiding a dictatorship to avoid trouble with the masses, but—and 
this is the applied anthropologist’s point of view—one is also help- 
ing to avoid the sorts of decisions that not only will lead to more 
trouble and expense for the administrators, but that will also lead 
to greater harshness of treatment of the people by their temporary 
governors. 

In regard to participation in programs which one knows to be 
short of perfection, here again it is a matter of some enlightenment 
being better than none. 

In connection with the criticism there is the general feeling of 
compromising one’s scientific purity by association with worldly 
administrators. The other side of this question is that if some of a 
man’s suggestions are incorporated into administrative policy that 
is so much to the good. If all of one’s suggestions were to be 
adopted, one would cease to be a technical advisor and become an 
administrator. 

In connection with the use of anthropology as an aid to adminis- 
tration, I should like to suggest that the University of Hawaii isin a 
unique position to assume leadership as a training center for 
government administrators in Pacific island areas and also as a 
place to which the Federal Government could turn for technical 
assistance in policy planning in regard to native peoples of the 
Pacific. 

To establish a research and training center here would involve 
the acquisition of additional staff and the investing of a fairly large 
initial sum of money. But this investment should pay golden 
dividends in making Hawaii a real center for the Pacific Island area. 


i 
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If we do not make a bid, the work will go to Guam and to various 
mainland universities. A Medical Training center has already be- 
gun at Guam; research work on culture change in the Palaus has 
already been published by a former Civil Affairs Officer now at 
Columbia University; and Harvard University has already es- 
tablished a school for overseas administration.' 

At any rate, whether or not Hawaii rises to the occasion in the 
Pacific area, there is little doubt that the more research in the 
social sciences is carried on, and the more the findings of these re- 
searches are incorporated into government policy, the better off we 
all will be. The atomic bomb has shown how far the physical 
sciences have advanced both in theory and in application of theory. 
It is imperative that our knowledge of the social sciences catch up 
with our ability to destroy the human race. 


? Since the above was written, the Navy has established a Naval Government 
Training Program at Stanford University. . 
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Success, too much and too soon, is perhaps at the bottom of his- 
tory’s befuddlement. Since 1920 the number of undergraduate 
history courses in American colleges has steadily increased, but a 
too-rapidly-won popularity has bewildered many historians and 
has left them without a sense of direction. The war prompted 
many teachers of history to reflect upon their past performance 
and to contemplate history’s future as an undergraduate study. 
Facile essays and metaphysical articles about “the philosophy of 
history” have told the world why history should be studied; but 
less has been said about how it might be taught and how under- 
graduate courses might be arranged into a purposeful design. The 
undergraduate’s success in acquiring the art of using his historical 
knowledge depends in large part, it is true, upon his innate ability. 
But the quality of the instruction he receives often governs the 
rate of his progress, and superior teaching procedures may enable 
him to increase the benefits he can obtain from the study of his- 
tory. And so, we believe, undergraduate studies in history, espe- 
cially the Introductory Courses upon which all others must be 
grounded, deserve the attention of all historians. 

The suggestions in this essay rest upon three assumptions, the 
first of which concerns the nature of history and its place among 
social studies. Most of the social sciences trade upon history to a 
greater or lesser degree, and the extent to which each does so is, 
perhaps, one measure of its completeness. A psychologist in 
quest of a methodology for “A Science of National Character” 
recently declared: “‘The study of history in particular is an abso- 
lute prerequisite for a complete picture [of national character]; 
without it, we will make one mistake after another.”! Useful as 


1 Otto Klineberg, “A Science of National Character,” American Scientist, XXXII, 
(October, 1944), p. 284. 
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history may be to the other social studies, still it must maintain a 
life and purpose of its own. The integrity and independence of 
history, rather than any narrow loyalty to the nicety of depart- 
mental lines, has determined our point of view. The treatment of 
the life and affairs of men through the medium of time is, we be- 
lieve, what gives to history its uniqueness. For none of the other 
social studies is so exclusively devoted to the analysis and explana- 
tion of human society as a continuum. 

Upon this first premise rests a second assumption, that history 
may include legitimately all aspects of human experience. His- 
tory need know no bounds in terrestrial space, and its terminal 
point in time is the minute just passed. A knowledge of the uni- 
versal sphere of man’s activities enriches the undergraduate’s 
mind. History can increase his factual knowledge about men and 
women, their deeds and beliefs, the societies in which they lived, 
and the whole past whence he himself has come. First things 
come first, and every student should have at his command a body 
of historical data before he is permitted, let alone encouraged, to 
discuss, write, or even to think about the meaning of history. 

However, the study of history goes, and should go, beyond the 
mere acquisition of factual information; it should incite the mind 
of the curious student to contemplate human life, thought, and 
action. History, to acquire meaning and purpose, must treat of 
values as well as of facts, ““values as they reveal themselves in con- 
crete human situations.”” For to know facts without discovering 
their interdependence is futile, and history without interpretation 
remains devoid of significance. The difference between the “hon- 
orable occupation”’ of the antiquary and the “questionable occu- 
pation” of the historian is, as Professor Postan has stated, that 
“whereas antiquaries collect facts, historians study problems.” 
The antiquary delights in any fact about the past while the his- 
torian seeks to find those facts which explain the “causes or parts of 
causes, or the causes of causes, of the phenomena which he studies.” 

Some system of analysis and reasoning is essential if the under- 
graduate is to be taught to interpret and not merely to “emote” 
about history. Hence our third assumption is that an understand- 
ing of the principles of reasoning which govern present-day histor- 
ical writing will cultivate in the undergraduate processes of accu- 
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rate and disciplined thinking. The corollary to this premise is that 
the student who takes only a course or two in history, as well as 
the one who concentrates in the subject, deserves the same chance 
to learn to think. Although the training of the mind is only one 
of the rewards which the study of history has to offer, it is one 
which, we believe, has been too much neglected in most college 
courses. Even when historians have grasped this educational 
opportunity, its full potentiality has seldom been utilized. An 
acquaintance with the principles of historical reasoning should 
help the student in learning how to think with precision, and the 
inclusion of their study in the Introductory Course will enable even 
the beginning student to experience this mental discipline. For 
long, many colleges have permitted the favored few, the special or 
honors students, to discover “‘the bliss that history doth bring men 
to”—the excitement of resolving historical problems and of con- 
structing historical narratives. But all too often this very genu- 
ine progress in undergraduate education was made at the expense 
of the other students who have had to learn history at best from 


hopped-up, romanticized lectures, and at worst from graduate- 
student quiz-masters. 


II 


For the past two decades the Introductory Course in history 
has been one of the most conspicuous weaknesses in undergraduate 
curricula. Dissatisfaction with it provoked a survey of the prob- 
lem which already has produced a Digest and some constructive 
proposals. A desire to escape from a narrow pedantry was prob- 
ably responsible for the development, in the nineteen-twenties, of 
the orientation course in the civilization first of Europe and then of 
the world. But this attempt to teach everything produced omni- 
bus textbooks, or almanacs of historical data, which generate a 
confusion that even the best lectures or recitations can hardly dis- 
pel. Since the history department in every college normally re- 
cruits its most highly prized customers—history majors and gradu- 
ate students—from the Introductory Course, one might suppose 
that both logic and business acumen would prompt the sensible 
department to invest in this course much of its time and talent. 
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Yet the opposite is the policy commonly pursued, and the budge- 
tary allowance for the Introductory Course is usually slight—in 
some colleges a professorial lecturer with graduate-student assist- 
ants, in others young, enthusiastic, and competent (but inexperi- 
enced and cheap) instructors. A department should get its 
clients because of, and not despite, its Introductory Courses. Be- 
fore the recent war, Freshman history often enjoyed the luxury of 
a protective tariff as a required course; but there is less likelihood 
that this privilege will survive in future curricula, and the most 
history can expect is to share a distributional requirement with the 
social sciences. Skimped in personnel, overloaded with data to 
the point of confusion, and uncertain as to purpose, few Intro- 
ductory Courses in their prewar form are now prepared for post- 
war competition. 

The Introductory Course by its very nature has to perform two 
functions. It must give all of its members an unforgettable intel- 
lectual experience, and then it must equip those who propose to do 
upper-class work in history with the requisite knowledge and 
method. The scope of the beginning course is the first problem. 
Which nations or cultures are best suited for the American under- 
graduate’s first course in history? Logical arguments can be made, 
of course, for the use of almost any nation or culture area. The 
history of European civilization has been used in most colleges as 
the Introductory Course, and one defense of this choice is that our 
American heritage came in large part from Europe. An even 
stronger case in logic can be made of the same argument for using 
British history as the content of the course. However, from the 
student’s point of view, and from that of the educational psycholo- 
gist,it would seem better to use American history and let the Ameri- 
can student work from what is familiar to him toward the less 
familiar, and then on to fields (e. g., medieval Europe or modern 
India) quite remote from his personal experience.! 

Whatever the scope of the Introductory Course may be, surely 

1 The above remarks are not concerned with the present discussion over the 
teaching of American history in schools and colleges. It may be noted, however, 
that the organization of the Introductory Course as described in this article lends 
itself admirably to American history. Indeed, its novelty of econ does some- 


thing to overcome one of the difficulties in teaching American history—the tend- 
ency of school and college courses to overlap or duplicate each other. 
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the least satisfactory procedure is to try to teach, in a single course, 
the universal history of mankind. A hasty survey from prehis- 
toric chaos to that of the present, with the inclusion of the inter- 
vening civilizations, places too great a strain on the students’ di- 
gestive faculties. The first purpose of the Introductory Course is 
to show the student a sweep of history through time sufficient to 
give him an understanding of the development of institutions, 
ideas, and society. But the study of a single civilization or culture 
area over several centuries can do this just as well as a survey of 
man’s entire past. Regardless of which civilization is chosen for 
study, the scope of the Introductory Course, which may be the 
only one in history many students will take, seems clear: it must 
cover a long enough period in time to show adequately the sweep 
of history, and, chronologically, it should carry the student’s study 
into the world of today. 

Despite its many faults the orientation course in civilization has 
made notable contributions to history teaching. Most Introduc- 
tory Courses were originally designed to present to the undergradu- 
ate the sweep of history; and a panoramic view of cultural growth 
certainly should be retained. The civilization course also put a 
proper stress upon the complexity that is history. The fragmen- 
tation resulting from the historian’s specialization in economic, 
social, cultural, philosophical, constitutional, or diplomatic, as well 
as political history, compelled both the teacher and the textbook 
writer to recognize and dispense all brands of history. This virtue 
should be kept in any new Introductory Course, but it need not be 
exaggerated to the point of bewilderment. An awareness of the 
interdependence of the many forces operating in society is essential 
for the history student. But all too often the attempt to teach the 
beginner complex analyses of social forces too fast, and then their 
integration, has simply left him bemused. The complicated pat- 
tern of Renaissance civilization, for instance, is difficult to compre- 
hend at best, but if the student has only a week in which to do so, 
then his task, and the instructor’s, becomes insuperable. When 
complexity and sweep are taught together too rapidly, the process 
confuses more than it enlightens the student. Yet the two are 
necessary for they provide the structure of any broad history 
course. Only a true understanding of both will enable the under- 
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graduate to partake of the philosophical insight, of the serenity 
that comes with the long view and the deep comprehension, and of 
the intellectual and moral inspiration that is the ultimate reason 
for studying history. 

The Introductory Course also can perform a third function. This 
is to demonstrate to the undergraduate the principles upon which 
historical reasoning is based and then let him test them out. He 
has been doing this very thing in the laboratory work accompany- 
ing his courses in the natural sciences, but the historian has acted 
too often as if his techniques were a trade secret, and he has pre- 
ferred to guard loyally his fellow guildsman’s book from student 
attack. Often the undergraduate critic has had only common-sense 
or principles drawn from another discipline with which to challenge 
the dogmatism of the textbook and the egotism of the pedagogue. 
This is particularly to be regretted since the historian by his train- 
ing is especially qualified to teach the student to seek and find, to 
evaluate, and to interpret man-made evidence. This skill is one 
which can prove of use to any man or woman, in any walk of life, 
who may have to assess fallible evidence or to appraise human 
character. But to combine the sweep of history, its complexity, 
and principles of historical reasoning into a single Introductory 
Course will require a recasting of teaching procedures. 

One plan which includes these three characteristics may suggest 
still other answers to what might be a proper Introductory Course. 
This proposal, regardless of the scope of the course in time and 
space, calls for two one-hour Lectures and two one-hour Discussion 
Classes—four contact hours—each week. The two parts are inter- 
dependent and should be equally balanced in importance, for the 
undergraduate’s quaint psychology often leads him to minimize, or 
to ignore, a “third” hour, whether lecture, quiz, or laboratory. The 
nature of the Discussion Class requires a limit of twenty to twenty- 
five students in each, but only the performer’s ability to hold a 
crowd’s attention governs the size of the Lecture audience. The 
formal lecture, along with brief textbook readings, seems to be the 
most efficient way to describe the growth of a society or culture 
through the centuries. Two lectures a week through the year are 
enough to give the historical narrative (not just a chronological 
outline) which traces and explains the operation of the forces caus- 
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ing social change. The textbook reading will complement the 
Lecture, and it can purvey a part of the factual information, thus 
freeing the lecturer to interpret and explain. The Lecture, besides 
carrying forward the narrative of the course, should also guide the 
student in integrating its parts. The explanatory Lectures, despite 
briefer reading assignments, should give the student a clearer 
understanding of what he learns than his fact-surfeited textbook 
now does. And the Lectures, given by a mature historian, will 
preserve the broad perspective and the philosophical interpretation 
which are supposed to underlie the orientation course. 

The other two functions of the Introductory Course—tv demon- 
strate the complexity of society and to impart principles of histori- 
cal reasoning—can be performed best in the Discussion Class. 
Here a limited period of history, about a hundred years, chosen 
from the centuries covered by the Lectures, will be studied inten- 
sively. This procedure offers two advantages: First, the student 
will acquire so thorough a knowledge of a period of history that he 
can apprehend the complexity of a culture and the interaction of 
social forces. Second, the class discussions and, especially, his own 
preparation for them will develop his critical faculty and train him 
to think with precision by analyzing evidence and coordinating 
data. Heretofore, the Introductory Course has given the under- 
graduate the intellectual discipline inherent in the study of history 
only by inference and not by direct instruction. Discipline of the 
mind can be taught through history if the reading material for the 
Discussion Class is chosen and organized with this end in view. 

The readings themselves and the sequence of lessons must be 
arranged to present the narrative history of the century studied and 
also to demonstrate principles of historical reasoning. Throughout 
the course the student will have access to an up-to-date history of 
the period which will give him a view of all its aspects. But the 
assigned reading will consist of selections from contemporary ma- 
terials—state papers, public documents, diaries, letters, news- 
papers, literature, works of art, and scientific treatises. Each set of 
readings will be arranged to form an historical problem for the 
student to solve. The solution of problems will give point to his 
reading, and he will have something concrete to talk about in class. 
He will have at hand facts, and so no longer will he have to argue 
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against his instructor with platitudes and prejudices about the 
“isms.” A third kind of reading can be incorporated into the 
problems to develop the student’s critical ability. Excerpts from 
“contemporary” histories, those written within a generation after 
the events, may be matched against a modern scholarly work to 
show the different interpretations that have been given to the same 
set of facts. The whole series of problems must carry forward the 
historical narrative, and they will also have to illustrate the com- 
plexity of history and principles of historical reasoning. A thirty- 
two-week college year will allow time for about twenty-eight weekly 
problems. Each problem will have three parts: an historical intro- 
duction; a set of selected and edited readings, each prefaced by a 
brief note giving the pertinent facts about the particular selection; 
and a series of questions phrased to guide the student’s reading of 
the materials, to make him think about them, and to elicit the 
principle of historical reasoning around which the problem is con- 
structed. Each problem, with about thirty to forty pages of read- 
ing, is the basic weekly unit of the course, and to it the student will 
devote most of his time for study. The materials for the two 


weekly meetings can be arranged as the instructor desires; each 
problem may be discussed in two parts, or the first meeting may be 
devoted to analysis of the whole problem and the second to inter- 
pretation. The students may project their own solutions and con- 
clusions against a secondary account which they have read and 
thus convert this version of history from a textbook into a target 
for criticism. 


Ill 


When a college offers more than one Introductory Course, or if 
several Discussion Classes (which use different periods of history) 


1 Suitable selections of readings are not at present available in a convenient form, 
so case books containing the problems for the Discussion Class will have to be com- 
piled. The various collections of contemporary writings and source problems now 
in print were originally designed for quite different purposes. Some, like those pre- 
pared for Columbia College’s course in Contemporary Civilization, illuminate the 
study of institutions and ideas rather than serve to train students in historical 
reasoning. Others seek to do no more than to furnish atmosphere, and even when 
the materials are arranged in the form of problems, like the series of Parallel Source 
Problems, they range over several centuries and so lack unity and cohesion as a 
series. 
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are joined to the same series of lectures, then a common set of 
principles of historical reasoning is essential. All the under- 
graduates should receive a common training in how to think his- 
torically so that the future history majors will receive the same 
foundation for more advanced study. A list of a few principles, 
without the obvious details that will go with them in practice, may 
show more explicitly the underlying structure of the Discussion 


Class. 


Principles of Historical Reasoning 


I. Definition of Terms: Present and past meanings. 
Il. Historical Evidence: 
A. Its Nature: Derivation, quality, and validity. 
B. Its Selection: Purpose and process. 
C. Conflicting Evidence: Contradictions, authority, 
and value. 
III. Historical Deduction: 
A. Correlation of Facts: Interdependence. 
B. Explication of Texts: Analysis and amplification. 
C. Hypotheses: Construction and new evidence. 
D. Reasonableness and Probability: | Common-sense, 
intuition, and logic. 
IV. Causation in History: 
A. Physical and Natural Determinants. 
B. Human Personality: Motivation and initiative. 
C. New Knowledge: Ideas, invention, discovery. 
D. Societal Determinants: Institutional and ideological. 
V. The Historical Process: 
A. Revolutionary Change: Eradication and initiation. 
B. Evolutionary Change: Continuity and modification. 
VI. interpretation and Evaluation: 
A. Assumptions and Premises. 
B. Objectivity and Subjectivity. 
C. Conflicting Interpretations. 
D. The End and Purpose of Historical Writing. 


The sequence of the problems in the Discussion Class will largely 
determine the arrangement of the principles. In practice, it is best 
to closet the skeleton of historical principles, or, better yet, to in- 
vest it with the flesh and blood of men, their thoughts and deeds, 
and to quicken it with the spirit of conflict which gives plot to the 
drama of societal change. Let the history of the period arouse the 
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undergraduate’s curiosity and then let him become slowly aware 
that he is learning something more than history itself, the discipline 
of historical thinking. At the end of the course he will come to 
realize that the different ways of reasoning which he has learned to 
employ now combine to form a system of analysis. Too great a 
forwardness on the instructor’s part in pressing the techniques of 
history upon the undergraduate, or too self-conscious an attitude 
in the earnest student, will endanger the naturalness of this teach- 
ing procedure and hence its success. For the undergraduate, the 
emphasis should appear to be upon the substantive history and the 
interaction and interdependence of social forces. If the historical 
narrative and content are kept to the fore as the theme of the 
course, then, we believe, there will be little likelihood of distorting 
the Discussion Class into a seminar in abstract methodology fit 
only for metaphysically minded young men. 

To maintain its vitality, the Discussion Class should study an 
historical period abounding in dramatic incident and filled with a 
greatly accelerated social activity. Frankly, a revolution in some 
aspect of human affairs is most likely to catch the undergraduate’s 
imagination and to achieve the purposes of the course. A major 
crisis in a society or culture contains plot and action, and, what is 
more important, a crisis brings into sharp focus many social forces, 
while their concentration into a few years makes it easier to analyze 
their operation. Causes can be examined, the subsequent proces- 
sion of happenings can be traced, and consequences may be de- 
tected. A Discussion Class joined to lectures on European or 
American history might use any one of several crises: the Ref- 
ormation, the Seventeenth Century Revolutions, the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, the American Civil War, the 
Liberal and National Movements of the Nineteenth Century, the 
First World War, or the New Deal. Each of these episodes marked 
a change in the direction of thought and action and a transforma- 
tion of society so profound and so speedy that it may be properly 
styled revolutionary. 

A Discussion Class in “The French Revolution and Europe” 
offers many advantages for an Introductory Course. It is a highly 
dramatic period and so an easy one for the instructor to teach; the 
readings, when translated into American, will be less recondite to 
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the underclassman than those from earlier periods in Europe’s 
history; and its history is, comparatively, less intricate than that 
of the twentieth century. Furthermore, many dynamic forces 
which operated at a high tension were confined to a brief span of 
time, 1789-1815, and the social activity generated in France spread 
immediately throughout Europe. A few of the problems for this 
Discussion Class, which covers the century between 1750 and 1850, 
will illustrate how both the substantive history of a limited period 
and instruction in historical reasoning can be synchronized into a 
single teaching procedure. 

The problems will have a threefold function. In conjunction 
with the setting provided for each, many will serve to carry the 
narrative of the course. Others will show the complexity of history, 
and, finally, all the problems will demonstrate in different ways 
principles of historical reasoning. The readings for problems con- 
structed around the Flight of Louis XVI to Varennes, Napoleon’s 
Continental System, or the English Reform Bill of 1832 will obvi- 
ously contain illuminating historical information. Other problems 
may be specially designed to illustrate the interdependence of the 
different kinds of history—political, economic, constitutional, 
social, and the rest. A problem on the French Revolutionary Con- 
stitutions will bring out the connection between economic, intellec- 
tual, and legal forces operating in the midst of a highly accelerated 
social activity; and a problem using paintings by the Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic artists, and other visual evidence, can show 
the transmutation of aesthetic values, as well as the simple truth 
that history can be found in paint and clay as well as in scraps of 
paper. An analysis of the Peace of Vienna can lay before the stu- 
dent international affairs and the world of diplomacy—the diplo- 
mat, the state paper, the secret memorandum. 

The questions to be asked, even more than the topic and the 
readings, will bring under examination the various principles of 
historical reasoning. The chief points of the problem on the Flight 
to Varennes might be the determination of an historical fact and 
the resolving of conflicts in evidence; and the Revolutionary Con- 
stitutions themselves are texts for explication. Surely nothing can 
display complex causation more vividly than the complicated 
origins of the Continental System: geographical determinants, 
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traditional economic doctrines, logistics, the continental balance of 
power, and Napoleon’s own ideas on economics. The Vienna settle- 
ment, its formulation and consequences, will show the historical 
process at work. An analysis of the crisis over the 1832 Reform 
Bill should make apparent the contrasts between evolutionary and 
revolutionary change. The notorious Mot de Cambronne at Water- 
loo and the growth of the Napoleonic Legend from the days at St. 
Helena to the election of Louis Bonaparte, are excellent topics 
through which to study the interpretation of history and history’s 
influence upon subsequent events. But like all good things, the 
problem and especially the questions that go with it need variety to 
avoid becoming drudgery. Different kinds of readings should pre- 
vent monotony, and variety in the questions—a dozen short ones 
one week, a narrative essay the next—demands only a little inge- 
nuity from the instructor.! 


Whatever may be the subject or purpose of the particular prob- 
lem, there is one factor which always must be present. This is an 
element of tension, a dynamic quality, contrived by deliberate 
selection of the readings to make the problem come alive. At the 
risk of oversimplification every effort must be made to eliminate 
diffusion and to bring the materials sharply into focus. Thus a 
problem composed of readings arranged with scholarly thorough- 
ness to display the dazzling spectrum of French Revolutionary 
parties would be too confusing for one week’s work. In the time 
available (and this is the crux of the matter) the scholarly impulse 
to completeness must be stifled, and the problem must be entirely 
devoted to making the student see the contrast between the men of 
"89 and the Jacobins of ’93, between the benign spirit of the Rights 
of Man and the frenzy of the Levée en Masse. Evidence—economic, 
political, and intellectual—can be used for this purpose but each 
piece must contribute to the common, dynamic end. It is the 
internal unity within the individual problem, as well as the close 


1 It has seemed wise to show the various functions of the problem and how one 
problem could serve several ends, and so only a limited number of problems are 
suggested. Obviously, many more will be needed and they will naturally include 
those fields of history or types of materials not mentioned in this limited list. A 
Discussion Class in this particular period of history can draw upon the work already 
done in both Fred M. Fling’s problem book, The French Revolution, and several 
problems in the Landmarks in History series. 
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combination of the problems to form the course, which represents 
the novelty in this method of instruction. 


IV 


No plan can be free from faults, and so the defects in this one must 
be set off against the probable advantagesand the account totted up. 
The apparent superficiality of the survey in the Lectures is serious, as 
well as obvious, but it is the price that must be paid for learning 
some history thoroughly and how to think upon social subjects in a 
cool, rational manner. But the dilution of the over-all narrative is, 
we believe, more apparent than real. Some Introductory Courses 
already devote the third hour each week to a quiz; others which 
have three recitation periods probably do not leave a greater resi- 
due of historical information in the student’s mind than he will re- 
tain from two mature, explanatory lectures. The myriad of minu- 
tiae which he digs out of the omnibus textbook usually evaporates 
shortly after the final exam or surely before the summer is out. In 
essence, the charge of superficiality raises the old question whether 
it is more profitable to remember the names of fifty Renaissance 
painters or to understand, hence to remember, why Leonardo and 
Michaelangelo were truly great artists. Two good lectures a 
week, with the sensibly proportioned textbook that such a reform 
will inevitably produce, will have a better chance of leaving just 
as much information, and more wisdom, with the normal under- 
graduate. And if, as we believe, the Discussion Class also culti- 
vates in him orderly methods of study and a more critical attitude 
toward all his reading, then he should be able to retain even more 
of what he learns. 

Another difficulty in the proposed Introductory Course is the 
chronological discrepancy between its two parts. It may seem 
illogical to have a single course deal simultaneously with twe dif- 
ferent periods. The objection is a real one, but it can be met in 
several ways, depending on the course. Two or three lectures at 
the outset of the course can chart the two routes to be travelled and 
help to overcome this difficulty. Or the problems may occupy 
themselves for the first few weeks with definitions and historical 
evidence as illustrated by materials of an earlier date and coordi- 
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nated with the lectures. It may even prove necessary to tie the 
problems to the lectures for much of the first term and inaugurate 
the problem part of the course as a separate entity only when the 
students have a considerable common background at their com- 
mand. In American history this difficulty is virtually nonexistent, 
for the lecture and the problems can begin years apart, confident 
that the main outlines of American history are familiar to all the 
class. In the end, the division of function between the discussion 
and lecture should result in an enriching of the separate parts of the 
course which should far outweigh any temporary awkwardness in 
chronology. 

However, other arguments can be advanced for such an Intro- 
ductory Course. For one thing it will make the student aware of 
the college library and encourage him to use its facilities. No 
amount of exhortation to go to the library can be as effective as 
making him explore its resources for his own immediate purpose. 
One of the final problems in the Discussion Class might require the 
student, now cognizant of the nature of historical sources, to find 
for himself in the library the materials needed to answer his ques- 
tions. Another advantage which the combination of the Lectures 
and the Discussion Class offers is that the teaching personnel can 
be used more effectively. The experienced members of the staff can 
give the Lectures, and this will assure a deep knowledge and mature 
interpretation which the young instructor cannot be expected to 
have. And for the beginning teacher the Discussion Class will 
offer a richer experience in independent teaching than a third-hour 
quiz section can ever give. Yet he will have the assistance of pre- 
pared problems to guide and control his work, and the limited 
chronological scope of the course, in contrast to a survey of world 
history, is one which he can master. Since the variety of materials 
in the problem will result in an almost unpredictable range of dis- 
cussion in class, the new instructor, too, will learn much history 
through teaching. Finally, the books of problems, based upon 
selections from contemporary writings, will at long last free the In- 
troductory Course from the rigid confinement, imposed by its size, 
to predigested textbooks. 

An Introductory Course of this type will provide a firm founda- 
tion for the upperclass students who study more history. It will 
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serve equally well the nonmajor who elects an advanced course or 
two and the major who spends about half of his last two years on 
history. A program for the history major can be built upon the 
principles of instruction already set forth. Its ultimate purpose is 
the same—to teach the undergraduate history, to train him to 
think maturely, and to help him acquire the art of using his histori- 
cal knowledge to formulate a rationale of the society in which he 
himself must live. The means at his disposal are books, teachers, 
time, and his mind. The instructor can purvey factual informa- 
tion and present a thought-over interpretation of some part of the 
past; but his greater contribution is to teach the undergraduate 
majoring in history how to work and think on his own. 


Vv 


History major programs now in force are sometimes distorted in 
two ways; some colleges have their majors study a /ot of history in 
miscellaneous courses, while others feed them on graduate-school 
fare. The first scheme, although correct in the principle of thor- 
oughness through saturation, is patently lacking in forethought; 
the second, while possessing a plan, is often guilty of imposing upon 
the undergraduate a system designed more for the needs of the pro- 
fessional historian. 

The scope of the major in history, one that will have form and 
purpose, is not easy to determine. To pretend that the under- 
graduate can comprehend intelligently all human history is fatuous. 
Yet to restrict the major in history to national or chronological 
fields is to Balkanize knowledge, to accentuate further the already 
exaggerated importance of departmental lines, and to prevent any 
interplay between different fields of study. And so a major simply 
in history and a final examination that is truly comprehensive will 
ensure that the student becomes aware of history’s range and 
depth. 

A variety of teaching and learning procedures can help the stu- 
dent toward this goal. Lecture courses, seminars, summer reading, 
senior essays, and a comprehensive examination are all useful de- 
vices. An upperclass lecture course should lay out before the 
student a broad expanse of history so that he “sees the parts as 
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parts, but with a feeling of the whole.” As a first principle, the 
lecturer should be free to choose the subject of his course (but not 
too narrow a one) and to fashion its form and content. However, 
he should be mindful of the undergraduate’s point of view. He 
should remember that they expect him to contribute what Dr. 
Barzun has called “the meaningful stress which constitutes, most 
literally, the truth of the matter.” The lecturer should interpret 
these truths sagely and gracefully in order to stimulate, direct, and 
ripen the undergraduate’s thought about the substantive history 
that he is learning from books. Often a reappraisal of a course long 
given will lead the honest historian to realize that the trails which 
he once blazed have become as confining and rutted as a medieval 
highway, and that a fresh strike across country will open up new 
prospects for himself and for his students. Although the whole 
array of departmental courses should have an interconnection and 
should include many areas of history and several points of view, 
they need not cover every country and period. The primary pur- 
pose of the lecture courses for Juniors and Seniors is to endow the 
student with points of view and attitudes of mind which will pro- 
vide the foundation of a lifelong intellectual growth. 

The historical essay which many colleges now happily permit 
every major, not just the honors student, to write is probably 
the most effective of all teaching procedures. Those who have used 
this device recoginize its educational value though they are frank to 
admit that it ratses difficulties.!. The chief ones are the manner of 
supervision, wiehout which good essays cannot be written, and its 
cost. Few collages can afford a large tutorial staff, and efficient in- 
struction in essy writing takes much—some say too much—of the 
instructor’s time. Often the slothful student may waste more of 
the supervisor’s energy than the industrious apprentice, but even a 
brilliant, over-zealous young scholar can plague his advisor as much 
as the elusive sporting gentleman. To supervise history majors 
individually is costly; also much of the teaching is repeated, hence 
not efficient. And yet many an undergraduate has testified that 
his work with his essay supervisor, his apprenticeship to a crafts- 
man, has benefited him more than the aggregate of his formal 


_ 1 Good reasons why the student should try “to write his own history” are given 
in Sherman Kent, Writing History (Crofts, 1941), p. 305 and Chapter IT. 
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courses. To write an historical essay (not just a piece of monog- 
raphy) with all the searching and finding, with the selection, de- 
duction and composition which it requires, gives the student a 
genuine educational experience, that of learning by doing. 

A senior seminar of eight to ten students can provide successfully 
and economically the necessary instruction in essay writing. The 
undergraduate will elect the seminar according to the field—terri- 
torial, chronological, or topical—which embraces the subject of his 
essay. The use of the seminar will reduce the demands upon the 
instructor’s time and energy, but it will still preserve the chief ad- 
vantages of individual supervision. The share of the student’s 
time allotted to the seminar can be used in different ways and for 
several purposes in the course of a year. First, for perhaps two 
months, the whole group can be taught at weekly meetings how to 
write history. There the instructor can amplify the student’s 
knowledge of historical principles first acquired in the Introductory 
Course and can show their applicability to the senior essay. This 
part of the seminar should proceed comparatively rapidly, and then, 
as the work of each student—reading, gathering data, and writ- 
ing—progresses, individual conferences, or sessions with two or 
three men whose subjects are closely allied, may supplant formal 
meetings until the essay is finished. For the rest of the year, a 
month or more, the seminar meetings can be resumed to help the 
student pull together his total knowledge of history. But these 
classes must not degenerate into a tutoring school for the compre- 
hensive examination, and toward the end of the senior year the 
student can be expected to think and talk intelligently. In such a 
seminar he becomes an active participant, not just a passive spec- 
tator, a contributor as well as a recipient, in the instructional proc- 
ess. Before his fourth year ends, the undergraduate should have 
learned the art of self-instruction upon which he must rely forever 
after. 

Only if the college graduate has acquired the desire to keep on 
learning can his whole educational experience, not just his history 
major, be justified. History, fortunately, is a subject whose very 
nature tends to cultivate in young men and women independence 
of thought and maturity of judgment. But history can do still 
more; it can stretch the student’s mind in many directions and en- 
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rich it with the experiences of others. It can also teach a variety of 
skills which will be of use in every walk of life where human beings 
and their actions are to be assessed. Here, in what past men have 
thought and done, the college man and woman can find standards 
and measures of human conduct against which to project their own 
ambitions and achievements. A skillfully planned major in his- 
tory, one grounded on a sound Introductory Course, can provide 
the means whereby the student may obtain to the full the values 
inherent in the study of history. And such a plan of undergradu- 
ate studies, quickened by artful teaching, will give to the partisans 
of Clio the opportunity to find a true direction of thought and to 
continue their success in winning new devotees to the muse. 


THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN 
By A FACULTY WIFE 


If it’s still bad form for college professors, who with clergymen 
might be called the last survivors of the 18th century gentleman, to 
ask for an increase in salary, or even for a subsistence wage, it is 
worse form for that silent and hard-working lady, the college 
professor’s wife, to complain. I shall complain anonymously and 
even then with a sense of violating a sacred code. But I have seen 
closely the lives of many of them, and I am moved to write what 
they might say but do not. 

There is a professor of history I think of—rather he is only an 
assistant professor. He is married to a girl who once taught chemis- 
try at Smith College. He makes $3000 a year, and after the in- 
come tax and pension tax is deducted, much less. He lives in a 
cold, raw-boned house at $60 a month rent—there is no use hoping 
for a larger furnace although the kitchen is heated only by a coal 
stove, nor for new screens in the windows since his landlord, the 
college, doesn’t provide screens. His wife cannot afford even the 
cleaning woman whom the wives of the full professors sometimes 
hire. She herself does all the cleaning, the washing, the ironing, the 
cooking and the care of her two children except once in a while 
when her husband comes home for an hour “so Amelia can go 
marketing.” She has given up all clubs except the Faculty Wives’ 
Club which it is diplomatic to attend for her husband’s sake. In 
spite of all her efforts the children often have colds, and there is 
little sun in the house and little joyfulness. Her husband feels all 
this to be his fault, but his very frustration makes him surly and 
abrupt sometimes with the college administration. It is doubtful 
if he will ever achieve anything very different. 

They try. Even as I write, they are about to entertain the Presi- 
dent and his wife for dinner. Amelia started a week ago to polish 
the silver and to freshen her old evening dress that dates back to 
her own senior year at college. Her husband’s “tux” has been 
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cleaned “at home” and is hanging out on the line to air. The 
two children are to be bribed to stay upstairs. All the day of the 
dinner Amelia will be cooking, dusting, and setting out her best 
linens and china. At seven o’clock her husband must, come what 
may, open the door to the guests. (The President and his wife 
have four servants including a chauffeur and a gardener, and an 
“entertainment allowance” from the college equal to half the pro- 
fessor’s whole salary.) Tired as she probably will be, and tense 
over the impression they may be making, Amelia must act as her 
own cook, waitress, and gracious hostess. 

Well, the critic will intercede, what of it? Only one in ten 
American women have any “help,” so why should the wife of a 
college professor expect anything better than the rest of the nine- 
tenths? Does she want to write or paint or “‘have a career of her 
own?” And then the critic may add that college education for 
women is the “hooey” and only makes women discontented with 
the stove and the clothesline. Anyway, the “efficient”? woman 
should have plenty of time for herself after the housework is done. 

But what is expected of the faculty wife as part of earning her 
husband’s salary? She is expected to contribute as much to chari- 
ties as the businessman’s wife whose husband may be earning 
$10,000 a year. The Community Chest, the Red Cross, the 
college itself (toward a new dormitory or gymnasium) expect 
generous contributions from the faculty. But not only is the 
faculty wife expected to contribute funds to the charities of the 
community. She is also expected to assume the leadership of 
clubs, drives, educational projects, student entertaining, social 
groups, study groups, to sit on charity boards, to raise money for the 
hospital and the Girl Scouts, to foster music, art, schools, to take 
the Presidency of the Red Cross or the League of Women Voters, to 
work in the church, and most important of all to labor for the col- 
lege in all kinds of small services such as managing teas and enter- 
taining visiting celebrities for which she is paid in no way except 
that nebulous thing called ‘‘helping your husband’s career.” 

And in addition to these she should, if she is wise, “help her hus- 
band write a book,” and that helping usually means all the way 
from actual research and criticism of style to typing the manuscript 
or shoveling the snow and stoking the furnace that he may have 
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not only the time but also that freedom from distracting chores 
which is usually necessary for the best of his creative originality to 
flourish. 

Well, again the critic remonstrates, “‘Some of the older faculty 
wives manage to do all the social and charity things and play 
bridge too.”” My impression is that behind this lies a secret which 
it is also bad form to mention. Either these professors or, in most 
cases, their wives have outside incomes. Mrs, Evans, wife of the 
distinguished Professor Evans, was the daughter of a “‘steel man.” 
She has a large beautifully furnished college house for which as a 
matter of fact she pays less rent than Amelia. When cooks are to 
be had, Mrs. Evans has a cook; at the very least she has her “regu- 
lar cleaning woman’”’ and a man who comes round to garden and to 
run the furnace. If she is giving a dinner party, which she often 
does, she hires a woman to come in and do the work at about $5 an 
evening. Of course Mrs. Evans has someone in to wash and iron, 
she sends “‘everything”’ to the cleaners without a moment’s thought 
of economy, she buys attractive and expensive clothes, she travels. 
Again it is bad form to question how all this is done on the little 
salary of Amelia’s husband or even on the grand full professor’s 
salary of $4500 or $5000. The answer is, were you so crude to ask, 
it isn’t. Mrs. Evans has an income from inherited investments 
about equal to Amelia’s husband’s whole salary. And as our best 
economists sometimes observe, to those who have less, less is given. 

The business mind, however, asks further, “If the fellow is any 
good, these college professors, why aren’t they paid more? Why, I 
pay the man who sweeps up the factory more than that. He just 
can’t be much good. I’m sorry for his little wife though.” 

This is an interesting question. People are really puzzled by it. 
Even college presidents, who are chosen these days generally for 
what is called “business ability,” wonder. A college professor is a 
lot easier to get, and cheaper, than a man to paint the buildings, or 
to act as treasurer, or to coach the football team. Why? Most 
administrators just accept it as good luck for them. Recently a 
professor consulted the President of one of our colleges on a new 
appointment, “I can get a first-rate instructor in physics for 
$2800.”” “‘Then get a second-rate one for $2500,” replied the Presi- 
dent. And he did. When someone remonstrated that a college és 
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its faculty and a second-rate faculty means a second-rate education 
for the students, the President laughed and remarked, ‘‘Oh, we'll 
pick up the first-rate professors cheap when the depression comes 


along!” This President knew perfectly well that he could find a . 


man with a Ph.D. to teach for a low salary. Administrators— 
presidents, deans, treasurers, and the like—come high. So does 
manual labor. So do athletic coaches. So does the urging of 
alumni to contribute to new buildings which cost most of all. But 
teachers? Why, there’s the place to economize. And it works. 

Behind everything—the poor salary to start with, the mean 
raises, the hard-working wife—lies what the President uncon- 
sciously trades on and the businessman doesn’t understand at all— 
a true devotion to teaching, to scholarship, to knowledge. For 
its own sake. This cannot be measured. It can be got cheap. 
It doesn’t know how to defend itself nor to organize in defense. 
Its influence on the minds of students cannot be added up in ac- 
count books. 

In the days of Abélard, when universities began, the young, 
who were eager to learn, begged the teacher to teach. A room 
was afterwards found, and each gave as he could. Now there are 
high-salaried administrators, fine buildings, big football—and the 
professor is the least of these. 

Or not quite the least. For his wife is dedicated also and si- 
lently to the service of teaching, that indirectly through her labor 
others may come to have what she too values higher than money 
and comfort, knowledge more to be desired—and given—than 
much fine gold. 

But oh, a decent salary would be, to the faculty wife, not 
“sweeter than honey in the honeycomb” but very sweet. 
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“REFORM” IN THE PUBLIC COLLEGES OF 
NEW YORK 


By SAMUEL M. MIDDLEBROOK 
The City College (New York) 


With the retirement of the dynamic Fiorello H. LaGuardia from 
the mayoralty of New York City on January 1, 1946, after twelve 
years in office, it may be too soon to appraise all the effects of 
strenuously publicized “good government” upon public higher 
education in New York City. Mayors, trustees, and college teach- 
ers are painfully human. Each group is unlikely to find a hero in 
one of the others—except in commencement addresses, where no- 
body is under oath. 

This article will concern itself with but one aspect of compli- 
cated matters deserving wide attention: it deals with teacher 
morale in the largest complex of public higher education in the 
world. This rather intangible quality is more important than 
bricks or steel. Many an architect of education in our country has 
started out to build a cathedral of learning only to wind up with a 
funerary chapel. 

There is reason to think that the great fund of good will gen- 
erated by the hopes of eight or nine years ago, when the public 
colleges of New York launched a democratic program of faculty 
management, has largely been dissipated. Last May all but four of 
the full professors of the oldest municipal college signed a letter to 
the Board of Higher Education of New York deploring the “‘pro- 
gressive deterioration of morale’’ needlessly caused by “officers of 
the city government almost totally uninformed on educational 
matters.” 

The matters to which this letter referred have been thoroughly 
canvassed by local chapters of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and other groups and have been commented on in 
the press: Some review of them as a new political administration 
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of our greatest city takes over may interest the readers of this 
Bulletin. 


II 


In 1938, when after prolonged discussion a program was launched 
in New York’s four public colleges of electing departmental chair- 
men and standing committees to appoint, dismiss, or promote 
colleagues, a wave of intense interest swept academic circles of the 
country. One of the stoutest pillars of autocracy in our land, the 
trustee-president-administrative hierarchy of faculty management 
so peculiar to our country, seemed this time to be really shaken. 
With eagerness the staffs fell to work examining their consciences 
and their colleagues. A lively round of balloting ensued; but only 
a few heads rolled, metaphorically, under the departmental blocs. 
And since then the triennial elections have proceeded with sur- 
prising smoothness. (A proposal to return to the old appointive 
system was decisively rejected by the staff a year ago.) 

But concomitants of the democratic system have been the sub- 
ject of innumerable staff reports, conferences, frantic communica- 
tions to the Board of Higher Education, a dozen lawsuits and at 
least one 700-page printed document presented to the State Legis- 
lature by a staff of experts working for the Rapp-Coudert investi- 
gating committee. Tempers have been ruffled, hearts broken, and 
men of genuine good will on each side have lamented their lot. 
Superficially, it would seem that democracy has had a dubious 
success. 

Democracy has not worked better in the colleges for a simple 
reason: it has been negated off-campus—so every administrator I 
have talked to has told me—in the City Hall of New York. Col- 
leges and City Hall have been at cross-purposes for reasons I hope 
to make clear. 

By way of preliminary, consider a few home truths about the 
academic life. As in any professional group, the struggle for status 
is only less keen than that for bread. First security and then a 
title. In a pinch a little less security and a little bigger title will 
often do, as realists have known since history began. Consult any 
peacetime army post for illustrative details: the colonel’s lady is 
dirt under the feet of the general’s. 
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For over a generation the municipal colleges of New York have 
been out of step with institutions all over the country in awarding 
the standard academic shoulder bars, leaves, chickens, and stars 
which denote status. In more subdued language I mean the fol- 
lowing. 

In the average college or university qualified men are usually 
instructors in their late twenties or early thirties, assistant, asso- 
ciate, and full professors in appropriate intervals during the next 
fifteen or twenty years. After a suitable pause on the crest they 
die off or retire. By contrast, in the municipal colleges there is an 
added subhuman bracket known as the tutor (now universally de- 
plored as a man-trap and on its way out) and the other usual 
grades. But the time scale and the proportions of rank are upside 
down. Sixty per cent of the staff (doing the same work as their 
superiors) are tutors or instructors. Most of them are in their 
forties, some a decade or so beyond. Five to ten per cent are full 
professors, pretty generally in their late sixties. Inevitably, many 
of the staff retire or die long before reaching the customary status 
accorded their colleagues elsewhere; in the eyes of their world they 
are academic also-rans. (I have been told of instances where men 
were promoted after death, but I do not think the title of professor 
defunctus really exists.) 

One would suppose that this situation would soon be apparent 
to the group, the Board of Higher Education, that guides the des- 
tinies of a huge academic machine. (In 1940-41, a peak year, some 
67,000 full or part-time students were served by the 1400 men and 
women making up the faculties of City, Hunter, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Colleges.) One would expect the faculties themselves to 
correct the evil if they have a large measure of self-government. 
Some of the difficulties each group encounters are explained below. 


Under the education law of New York the municipal colleges are 
creatures of the state, which lays down in statutes the general plan 
of operation, conditions of tenure of employees, salary scales, and 
other fundamental provisions. And New York has been a generous 
state, when measured by the niggardliness of some others, in dic- 
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tating the present scale of salaries and assurances of tenure within 
the ranks of these colleges. But the City pays 90% of the bills. 
Indeed, the Rapp-Coudert subcommittee of experts who looked us 
over two years ago noted that no other city in the nation makes as 
generous a provision for public higher education as does New York 
City (the total budget for this item was about $12,000,000 in 1940- 
41), but also observed that New York State “falls next to the last 
among the 48 states!” In the contrast here noted is a breeding 
ground of trouble. 

Long experience has dictated the wisdom of not entrusting public 
education directly to local governments, lest narrowed interests and 
the immediate temptations of local politics defeat the public good. 
So the state decrees that its wishes concerning higher education in 
New York City shall be carried out by an autonomous body of 21 
citizens appointed by the mayor, each for eight years in staggered 
terms of office. Local pressures shall not impede them from being 
educational statesmen. 

Well, the local pressures have existed all right. It is the testi- 
mony of informed administrators that they have steadily increased 
throughout the recent administration. They include the realities 
of the city’s annual budget, but perhaps even more important the 
desire of undisputed authority on the part of a hair-trigger mayor— 
“whose sigh was a hullabaloo, and his whisper a horrible yell.” 

The autonomy of the Board was curtailed during his regime in 
certain fundamental aspects. Two concurrent terms of any ad- 
ministration are enough to “capture” the Board by simple ap- 
pointive power, a normal and necessary practice, for even the 
Supreme Court finds it must follow the election returns. (Thus, 
the “old” Board did not really pass until the election, in 1938, of 
the current president, Dr. Ordway Tead, vice-president of Harper 
Brothers, whose regime has been largely that of seeking to imple- 
ment the reforms he so widely hailed in that year.) Furthermore, 
the natural conservatism of “distinguished citizens’”—for the 
greater part eminent businessmen, lawyers, or other busy profes- 
sionals—is a guarantee against any rake’s progress toward trucu- 
lent independence. 

To teachers of the college staffs the saddest fact about Dr. Tead’s 
regime has been that promotions to the professorial groups in the 
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municipal colleges have fallen to less than half of those during his 
predecessor’s, with calamitous results to morale. Specifically, the 
figures for the six-year period in the City College from 1938-44 
were 89 as contrasted with 184 during a like time for his prede- 
cessor. The staffs of all the colleges were thus reduced to the farce 
of voting nonexistent rewards to very real people, with anguish and 
bedevilment to all concerned. 

Inheriting an obsolete pattern of faculty ranks, the present Board 
protested its inability to change the pattern, which necessarily 
worsens as the years pass and new people are fed in to the lower 
ranks. The reason given is the nature of the line budget prepared 
each year by City Hall. All sums are allocated to specific codes and 
lines, which can be changed or shifted only by the authorization of 
the Budget Director, i. ¢., the mayor’s office. This provision in the 
New York City charter is rightly aimed to prevent loose handling of 
lump sums and to assure recapture of sums unexpended for the 
specific purpose for which they were earmarked. 

But this proviso of the city charter fits awkwardly into the 
scheme of incremental advances decreed by law for the faculties of 
the colleges, where the time spread from the lowest mandatory 
salary of an instructor and the highest mandatory salary of a full 
professor ($2000 to $7500) is 31 yearly increments. 

The perplexing feature to a layman (and apparently to the Bud- 
get Director’s office) is that each rank greatly overlaps the other, 
é. g., for 10 years in the career of a college teacher his title may be 
either instructor or assistant professor at equal cost to the city. If 
a man is ever worthy of advance, it might seem only common sense 
to reward him well before the 10 years of waiting are up and he is 
both embittered and protected by tenure to vent his frustrations on 
his colleagues, his students, or the administration. At the other 
end of the scale, the difference between the final mandatory rate for 
associate and full professors is but $500 per year, a difference suf- 
ficient to cause this rank to be hoarded like uncast pearls. 

Changes of rank at no immediate and little ultimate added cost 
to the city have been repeatedly urged by college presidents and 
staffs alike. The Budget Director has refused to countenance such 
changes; hence he has become the de facto chancellor of the four 
city colleges. His assumption of such authority, educationally 
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preposterous in itself, is almost universally held to be illegal. The 
whole situation is lucidly analyzed in the report of the Rapp- 
Coudert subcommittee experts, George D. Strayer of Columbia and 
Dean T. R. McConnell of the University of Minnesota (‘‘out-of- 
town, small-time hicks” in the language of the ex-mayor). “If con- 
tinued,” they say of this practice, it “will in the end almost inevit- 
ably compromise administrative integrity in the colleges.’”! 

The mystery why the Board has never challenged the Director is 
explained in the same report by references to fears of reprisals in 
subsequent budgets. Here the well-publicized reputation of the ex- 
mayor for ferocity in political squabbles served him well. Legend 
has it that to many a distinguished citizen he was, in person, the 
atomic bomb. 

The only plausible defense of such educational maladministra- 
tion would be that the City hopes to save money thereby. The 
financial aspects of a complete change for the better have been ex- 
haustively studied by staff organizations like the local chapters of 
the American Association of University Professors. Far from being 
an onerous charge, the most drastic changes—in contrast to the 
enormous good they would do—would cost but a trifling percentage 
of the higher educational budget. By way of specific illustration, 
in the City College, oldest and largest, such changes would cost 
less than $10,000 in the first year; around $25,000 five years hence, 
and not over $59,000 in a decade. The ultimate added cost for the 
youngest institution, Queens College, would be $15,000. These 
sums in a $12,000,000 annual higher education budget! 

There is a hope abroad in the colleges that things may change 
for the better. In terms of professional advancement they could 
hardly be worse than now, when the earned tokens of recognition of 
a vastly extended staff have had to wait upon the retirement or 
death of a relatively few seniors, whose health is a matter of lively 
but not always disinterested concern. “When you shake hands 
with a superior colleague,”’ remarked a wit, ‘‘you are really feeling 
his pulse.” 

It may be too bad that our universities and colleges are so hier- 
archic in composition and that men will agonize over the question 
of whether they are instructor, assistant, associate, or full pro- 

1 Legislative Document (1944), No. 60: State of New York, p. 623. 
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fessor. These distinctions are not so highly regarded in the worldat 
large, where any kind of professor seems by ribald tradition like the 
man with the whiskers in the laxative ad. But Milton found 
Princes, Potentates, Dominions, Powers, and a Monarch in both 
Heaven and Hell, and each one highly conscious of his rank. On 
that you can bet! Every able college president builds his success 
on items of just this sort. 


IV 


From time to time New York’s city colleges have been exhaus- 
tively analyzed; even more frequently they have been the target of 
alert, unfair suspicion. And pretty generally staff and students 
alike have stood these tests well. Public higher education east of 
the Alleghenies is still a gift reluctantly given, not a right which the 
state makes available, for shrewdly selfish reasons, to those young 
citizens capable of benefiting from it. For a century New York 
City has been bravely out ahead of our eastern tradition in these 
matters and has shared the rewards, a host of fine, educated citi- 
zens, with the nation at large. 

In the realities of democracy the colleges offer much that is 
precious to New York City and the country. No barriers to ad- 
mission of the student, save residence in the city and standard 
proofs of intellectual competence, obtain. For fully matriculated 
students the colleges are free. Such facts breed intense loyalties in 
a staff pretty generally overworked (their teaching schedules are 
admitted to be above the norm) and—as they see it—undervalued. 

The present Board of Higher Education, in the person of its 
chairman or through officers of the administration, has repeatedly 
expressed acute sympathy with the college staffs on the points dis- 
cussed above and has indicated its own difficulties. So far this 
sympathy has buttered few parsnips and has been decreasingly 
reciprocated. The new mayor of the city, in a pre-election speech 
to the Public Education Association of New York, dealt in guarded 
terms with the subject of the Budget Director’s assumption of 
educational powers. 

Stirred by the increasing restiveness of the college staffs, the 
Board presented to the city a budget-request for the fiscal year 
beginning July, 1946 with a significantly larger number of places 
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in the lowest professorial rank. Vigorous attempts to obtain in- 
creased state aid may also be expected, although the problem out- 
lined in these pages is not primarily a financial one. 

The whole matter is an instructive comment on some of the 
difficulties of governmentally controlled institutions of higher 
learning—and on the need for temperate, untiring work by bodies 
like the American Association of University Professors. For the 
situation to drag on in present fashion would be permanently to 
negate promises with which a reform administration so lavishly in- 
augurated its concern for public higher education. For the details 
of academic planning seemed to bore many of the reformers. Re- 
calling our previous mayor’s passion for airplanes, one of my col- 
leagues put it this way: “If only we had been as interesting as a 
new airport!” 


“THROW IT OVER HERE” 
By WILLIS D. JACOBS 


University of New Mexico 


The unanimity of conviction is what first astonished me. After 
more than two years overseas in military service, I recently returned 
to the United States to discover that every book publisher and 
every literary journal was convinced that the books known as the 
Armed Services Editions had been terrifically popular among the 
troops overseas. Without a hesitant voice every magazine trum- 
peted it forth: the Armed Services Editions were sought, read, and 
appreciated by millions of overseas soldiers. It had been a Battle 
for the Books. Troops in vast numbers turned the pages. 

How, I wondered, did the publishers and the literary journals 
ever come to this opinion? What was the source of their infor- 
mation? Just how did they assure themselves that the books 
sent out were really desired and actually read? Was this not a 
new mass delusion, epidemic among unvaccinated book people? 

I wondered about this because never once in my twenty-seven 
months in the European Theater of Operations—never once dur- 
ing my days in Newfoundland, Labrador, Iceland, Scotland, 
England, France, and the wider Continent—never once did any 
authority at all investigate on the spot the factual reception of 
these books. Neither in my Canadian hutments nor in my 
months in combat zones did an investigator of any kind appear, to 
assay the history of these books. Nor have I ever heard of a camp, 
air field, or bivouac where a scientific survey or assessment of this 
matter was even proposed, much less implemented. 

So when I returned to the United States to discover that weird 
unanimity of opinion in the book world, I was astonished. Judg- 
ing from what I read, the men in the profession of books warmed 
- themselves with a proud, unquestioned assurance that the books 
of the Armed Services Editions were widespread, influential, and 
madly popular among the troops abroad. 
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Well, the men of the book profession were right. They were 
absolutely right. 

What amazes me is simply how they knew the popularity of the 
Editions. But they are absolutely right, even if wish, hearsay, 
occasional informal report, and the simple disappearance of mil- 
lions of these books were the only basis of the assurance. They 
are dead right. Sometimes as I reflect on army life, I see a quiet 
picture. 

It is a barracks. Brown-blanketed cots line two sides of the 
hut. Down at one end a corporal is boiling his underwear. Gath- 
ered around a cot half a dozen sergeants are playing grim poker. 
Here and there on cots men lie flat on their backs, staring into va- 
cancy. Here and there, too, men lie on their sides, reading a little 
paper-bound book. It is invariably an Armed Services Edition. 
One soldier finishes his book, and grunts. ‘Anybody want this?” 
he says. 

The soldier staring into vacancy on the cot across the way 
focuses his eyes. “Throw it over here,” he says. He opens the 
book. 

Now another man has finished his book. “Say,” he calls out, 
“this was pretty damn good. Who wants it?” 

The man on his right stirs from his abstraction. ‘What’s its 
title?” 

“Let’s see. 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” 

The man on his left sits up suddenly. ‘‘Hey,” he says, “I 
heard that’s pretty good. Throw it over here.” He turns on 
his side and opens the book. The poker game continues. The 
underwear boils. New men are reading the books. 


II 


This has been a reading army. Thanks to a committee back 
home, or a dozen committees, of which the soldier knew nothing, it 
has been an army reading the books of the Armed Services Edi- 
tions. Not until my return and the obituaries which followed the 
death of Mr. W. W. Norton did I know for certain a name instru- 
mental in this enterprise. It is too late for one who was a soldier 
to thank Mr. Norton; not too late, I hope, to thank those others 
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who also gave their knowledge and energy. For as the books 
flowed to us, as I saw the wise and distinguished titles among 
them, I became aware that back of this project were thought, 
knowledge, and energy. Perhaps bravery too, for the standard 
was high; and surely it took bravery to maintain that standard. 

Yet there are some deadly aspects of this matter—the Armed 
Services Editions and the soldiers who read them—which I fear 
have not been sufficiently examined; possibly not realized. Some 
facts are less joyful than they may at first seem to the book man 
and the book world. From the history of soldier support of the 
Editions they see blossoming a new and profitable reading public. 
That is more sanguine than sound. Has it been adequately pon- 
dered why soldiers read the Armed Services Editions, or read at all? 
They almost did not read them. If any one of three conditions 
had been otherwise, these books would have been no more read by 
soldiers than books generally are read by the public. Indeed very 
few of them would have been touched. 

At first the Editions were received by us in the field without 
undue interest; gradually they were read; gradually they spread 
widely throughout the camps and bivouacs. The books became 
life and mind savers. The men who got them to us were true and 
deep benefactors. They began to appear in many field packs, in 
many footlockers, in many offices. Their popularity, however, 
was a narrow squeak. 

These books were accepted and then read by soldiers for three 
reasons. First of all, time was heavy on their hands. Men were 
incarcerated in camps; imprisoned on ships; bundled into new 
camps. Passes were few. After the duties of the day, after the 
latest march or mission over Germany, they had nothing to do. 
Infrequently were they allowed to go to towns, if towns there were 
in their war zone. Evenings were long and tiresome. Just so 
many letters could be written; just so much oiling of guns; just 
so much shooting the breeze. Hours stretched before them. 
Never in their lives had they suffered longer, more empty hours. 
They picked up the books. 

The second reason for the acceptance of the books is even more 
pertinent; it is indeed the crux. For thousands and then millions 
of troops, nothing much besides these books was furnished for 
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their free hours. The slim little paper-bound books had no com- 
petition whatsoever. In my zone of operations war activities 
called forth great exertions, cold sweat, action and misery; and 
then followed nothing, until the next operation. During that in- 
terim—which under fog or rain could prolong itself for days— 
there was little else handy but the slender books. There were few 
troupes of travelling performers (soldiers in the field saw these 
celebrated persons far less than the public understood); few 
sports; few breaks in the monotony of waiting. Above all—and 
this is very significant—there were few magazines to read. 

Those men who are apt to think that the Armed Services Edi- 
tions were craved by the troops should pause to ask: Suppose a 
committee had supplied detective story magazines, or western 
story magazines, or popular fiction magazines, or other transitory 
periodicals, in millions of copies to the armed forces? Given a 
choice between a book and a magazine, constantly refreshed by 
new issues, how many soldiers would have read the book? 

Occasionally, especially as the war came to its final months, 
magazines began to appear in quantity. The question is answered. 
The magazines won out. Rare, very rare, was the soldier who 
would not drop his slim book for a copy of Life, Look, Collier’s, or 
any other periodical at all that came his way. If the supply of 
magazines persisted, the book was never picked up again. It 
grew dirty in its corner, and finally fed the small stove that kept 
us warm in heart if not in body. 

In short, the triumph was to the magazine. The victory was to 
the books only because the magazines were not plentiful or fre- 
quent. 

From this derives the third reason for the popularity of the 
Editions. It was their plenitude and ease. They showered down 
upon us like manna. No one selected them; they had never been 
produced; no one shipped them; no one had even written them. 
They just appeared; they came in bales; they overflowed the 
Message Center, and from sheer despair clerks dumped them in 
barracks, in post boxes, in hangars, in empty rooms, in cupboards, 
anywhere; and they were all free. You saw them kicking around, 
and you merely picked up one or a half dozen. They cost nothing. 
Not even a “May I?” or a “Thank you.” 
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So the books became popular; so the army became an army of 
readers. From this analysis come first a simple summation and 
then a frightening realization which is at once a momentous, doubt- 
ridden possibility. The summation is this: A few men read books 
in the army because they would read books anywhere; but the 
overwhelming use of books by the armed forces derived from the 
dreariness of duty-free time, the lack of other activities, the pleni- 
tude and omnipresence of the books—and, especially, from the 
lack of adequate numbers of magazines to read. Had cribbage 
boards, or mechano sets, or crossword puzzles been furnished and 
frequently varied, reading would have declined abruptly, even 
durably. That the men read a distinguished selection of books is 
due to the intelligence and courage of whoever was responsible in 
the committees that chose the titles; but the men did not read 
them because they wanted to read books. They read them be- 
cause they had nothing else to do. . .or read. 


That brings me, parenthetically, to another perplexity experi- 
enced upon my return to the United States. Authoritative peri- 
odicals announce that the soldiers preferred western stories, or 
detective stories, or some such definite type. Surely such a judg- 
ment at home was made chiefly by counting the number of such 
copies printed. For certainly nobody ever came around the 
fields where I was stationed to inquire what was actually preferred 
and read. Empirically my own observation records a more re- 
markable phenomenon. Quiet watching for twenty-seven months 
forced me to conclude that no one type of the Editions was notably 
preferred. Really good books were as popular as the ephemeral 
titles. Men waded through Tristram Shandy if they somehow got 
their hands on it; they read Of Human Bondage with closeness and 
emotion. Housman’s Selected Poems were heard in the huts. 
The Yearling passed from hand to hand. 


In all that time I saw no western story or detective story more 
popular than, say, Thomas Mann’s Short Stories. Indeed, many 
soldiers would be astounded to know that in the past three, four, 
or five years they read many of the notable books required by uni- 
versity courses in the Novel. To these men, they were not clas- 
sics, or types. They were another handy book. The most con- 
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venient one would do. Insensibly, unbeknownst, many men edu- 
cated themselves widely. 


III 


That is the end of the parenthesis and the beginning of a some- 
what frightening, or regrettable, or promising, realization. Some 
men, not heretofore readers of books, have emerged from the army 
addicted to books; they are few. Unless something precise is 
done, the millions of soldiers now becoming civilians will at once 
or very soon revert to the usual nonbookish life. The excite- 
ments and varieties of civilian life ambush them now. Many 
other appeals pluck them at the elbow. No longer are they re- 
stricted to a camp; now they can attend the movie, or go driving, 
or go courting, or drink whenever they please, or go to the ball 
game, or fish, or garden, or putter, or waste their life in idle motion. 
Moreover, if they care to read, a dozen popular magazines are at 
hand. Adozen? We who return from abroad are startled by the 
proliferation of magazines while our backs were turned. Surely a 
score of digest magazines alone now tempts what spirit or interest 
in reading inhabits the erstwhile reader of the Editions. 

Perhaps it is just as well. Perhaps these men are happier with- 
out books. Increasing knowledge increases sorrow. But at 
least to the book publishers, the booksellers, college professors, 
and men of liberal culture everywhere it will be regrettable and 
unfortunate if the zest and taste for reading which a goodly num- 
ber of men acquired by the military circumstances mentioned 
above dissipate themselves in the clamant circumstances of civil- 
ian life. That they will dissipate is certain. Letters from my 
army friends already reveal that most of them have been sucked 
back quickly to a life without books. 

To check this apathy, to counteract, to preserve and encourage 
a love and practice of reading among these veterans is possible. 

Three means exist whereby the abysmal decline or complete 
loss of the reading habit among veterans can be withstood. 

One method of counterattack is bound to succeed with a very 
small number and to fail with the largest group subjected to it. 
Recent statistics state that over 600,000 veterans so far have en- 
rolled in schools. Of these, some 49% have entered colleges and 
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universities. Their instructors face a great opportunity and a 
great test. Can they fan into a continuing flame the spark of 
reading lit in these veterans’ minds during the dreary stretches of 
war? Can the college and university instructors so reveal the joy, 
wisdom, and human importance of reading that the veterans be- 
fore them will evermore realize the life-making worth of the read- 
ing which was simply an army pastime? . 

Possibly. The instructors will be helpful or effective with only 
anumber. This is not because the students before them are now 
veterans of war, but because instructors are effective in this regard 
with only a few. In fact, many years of teaching and heart- 
searching force the instructor to depend on those few for his sanity 
and self-respect. He calculates that those few must be his many. 
Now among those few will be some veterans who first, perhaps, 
knew books in the Armed Services Editions. The majority will slip 
aside untouched. 

A second approach is more suggestive. It can have a definite 
though not overwhelming effect. The mass of veterans will not 
return to school. All veterans, at school or not, must be gently, 
then persistently informed of the existence of bookstores. The 
facts of bookselling life must be told them by advertisements di- 
rected to them. “Veterans!” these advertisements will say. 
“Veterans! Remember the Armed Services Editions? Remem- 
ber the pleasure those wonderful little books gave you in camp? 
Drop in at your nearest bookstore to look over the books we now 
have which you will enjoy.” 

The average soldier knew no more of the bookstore than he does 
of atavism. He does not fundamentally realize that there are 
bookstores. It was hard to find a man who had ever stepped into 
a bookstore in his life. Even if he were to enter one now, many an 
ex-soldier I knew would be gruff with embarrassment or ill at ease. 
The terrain is utterly unknown. 

Wisely addressed to the soldier and the ex-soldier, advertise-- 
ment can overcome this ignorance. It would be infinitely saga- 
cious were it done. Alone among large segments of the population 
these men now have for months and years grown used to books. 
They are a timorous, quickly vanishing audience. They should be 
told about bookstores, about books, about browsing, about book 
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clerks, about inexpensive editions, about homes with books; and 
they should be cajoled into bookstores during the dreary hours 
which can afflict civilian life as well. Book publishers and book- 
stores—and the cultural life of our nation through them—have a 
rich opportunity with these men, if they do not delay too long. 

From this leads a third method of promoting reading among 
these veterans of the war. It is the best and the most likely 
method of all, and it is already under full gale. In the army men 
read books because the books were ubiquitous. Rather than com- 
plete vacuity evening after evening, they picked up the volume 
that was nearthem. The Editions were always nearthem. They 
piled up on someone’s barracks shelf. They were on the floor of 
the latrines. Someone tossed his finished copy on your bunk. 
You drew out a cigarette and there, by God, was one of those books 
in your pocket too. Inevitably, men began to read. The ubiq- 
uity of the books and the general excellence of their titles: these 
impressed those who observed the affair. 

A comparable ubiquity needs be introduced into civilian life. 
It won over the soldier; it can equally win over the civilian. If 
the veteran sees quantities of books in the drugstore he frequents; 
in the grocery store he patronizes; if he finds racks of books at the 
hotel counter; if machines vend books as they do cigarettes at 
bus stations, in restaurants, and everywhere; if books are about 
wherever he is about, then the veteran will almost certainly con- 
tinue to read. He will then buy and read where before he but 
read. In time he will, if assisted by advertisements intelligently 
prepared for him, find his way from the drugstore racks to the 
bookstore shelves. 

The process is well under way. Pocket Books, Bantam Books, 
Modern Library Books, and others color the local drugstores. 
Along with poor titles, good names at low prices are underfoot 
and on all sides. The process needs but to be widened and inten- 
sified. The beginning is hopeful. It is promising and joyful to 
those who believe that the person who reads good books is the 
better citizen, better man, and better human being for the reading. 
The soldier read. The veteran will read if the way is made easy 
for him. 


COMMENTARY ON COLLEGE FACULTIES 


By E. L. MARILLA 


Louisiana State University 


During recent years we have witnessed in America a rapid de- 
cline of the prestige that was once an important part of the heritage 
of college faculties. This decline is a manifestation of increasing 
misapprehension concerning the function of centers of learning and 
of a related growing misconception of the objectives and responsi- 
bilities of the college teacher. Much of the current discussion on 
academic problems, real and imaginary, reflects this confusion and 
by implication threatens the lingering vestiges of the dignity that 
once attached to those committed to the task of preserving for 
posterity the benefits of the humanistic tradition. But what we 
may safely assume to be the most overt and startling commentary 
on college faculties in America today is provided by Edward C. 
McDonagh in “Some Hints to Professors.”! This indictment of 
college teachers is indeed so shocking that despite the opening as- 
surance that it is sincere, one ‘is at first impelled to suspect that it 
is an attempt at appropriate satire on a number of articulate latter- 
day academic crusaders. But before the reader has reached the 
end of this discourse he has to condition himself to the fact that 
here at last college professors are openly and blandly accused of 
virtually every unpunishable personal deficiency in the calendar. 

Careful observers will concede that there are many teachers in 
our colleges and universities that command little professional re- 
spect, but it would be extremely incautious to apply even to these 
the sweeping accusation that we find in “Some Hints to Profes- 
ors.” It is obvious, however, that McDonagh does not restrict 
his advice to any limited group of representatives of college facul- 
ties. Despite occasional vague qualifications, he addresses college 
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professors categorically and makes it painfully clear that he recog- 
nizes no important distinctions. 

He begins in the plaintive tone of one aware of difficulties beset- 
ting his task and justifies his effort with the self-sustaining assur- 
ance that “‘At any rate, the college teacher will be made conscious 
[by his article] of the fact that veterans have in some measure been 
affected by this war.” Thus at the outset he frankly assumes that 
college teachers are either ignorant or insensitive, or both. This 
assumption anticipates the assurance that as an army counselor he 
has acquired special insight into the lives of veterans which leads 
him to believe that their cultural experiences may “in some in- 
stances” be more extensive than those of even professors who have 
traveled much abroad. Moreover, he has found that most vet- 
erans “have gone places and done things” and are therefore likely 
to be disconcerting to college teachers, who, he implies, are de- 
plorably lacking in experience and accomplishment. Indeed, in 
these opening observations McDonagh reveals with disturbing 
clarity that in his opinion the claims of college faculties to knowl- 
edge and understanding are wholly meaningless. 

This assumption is particularly annoying to McDonagh because 
he is aware that many veterans have resisted lucrative tempta- 
tions in order to attend college and have thus imposed upon the 
college teacher the obligation to provide competent instruction. 
His argument implies, of course, that ordinarily college teachers 
do not recognize this obligation, and it requires little astuteness to 
see that the implication is only intensified in the subsequent ex- 
planation of what it “may mean for some”: revising notes, pre- 
paring new lectures, and improving examinations—in other words, 
making an earnest effort to stimulate and teach students and to 
evaluate their work. 

McDonagh’s recommendation of “methods of testing” used in 
the army cannot be dissociated from assumption that college facul- 
ties are incapable of the exercise of common sense necessary for 
providing adequate means of estimating students’ effort and ac- 
complishment. And the tone and attitude reflected in his appeal 
for adoption of the army’s methods clearly define this as a serious 
attempt to coax college professors into exercise of industry and 
honesty. The depressed reader will find no relief in the concession 
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that “In most cases professors have kept up and have no fear in 
this connection. ..”” For this statement reinforces previous insinu- 
ation that the intellectual capacities of veterans are a disturbing 
challenge to the ignorance and inertia of college faculties and mani- 
fests a solicitous, big-brother attitude that would evoke grunts of 
derision from a group of self-respecting high school sophomores. 

McDonagh advises that the instructor should inquire into the 
“military backgrounds” of veterans. Omitting to explain the 
“‘advantage’”’ of this procedure, he hastens to warn college teachers 
against stupid misuse of the information that he recommends, and 
suggests disaster as penalty for defection in common sense and 
courtesy. He then turns to observations exemplifying assumption 
that it is necessary to inform college faculties that comparison of 
past ranks of veterans is not a reliable means of determining their 
relative capacities as students. Had he ceased with trying to 
make this point clear, he would only have implied once more that 
college teachers are stupid. But his deduction provides new shock 
in that it makes explicit a suggestion discernible in the previous 
admonition. ‘Hence,’ he argues, “‘as a democratic scholar, do not 
handicap the person who failed to succeed in the Army provided he 
has a good mentality and an eagerness to succeed.” This is 
nothing more or less than open appeal to college professors to re- 
consider their caste-conscious motives and behave like honest and 
just men. 

To the end of his discourse McDonagh maintains an attitude of 
contempt for those who compose the faculties of our colleges and 
universities, but perhaps no remark of his better exemplifies this 
attitude than does the pronouncement that ““Young men who have 
been bored by the loneliness of isolated areas. . .deserve some good 
lecturing from you.” And as if he fears that a significant sugges- 
tion in this statement might be lost, McDonagh adds coaxingly 
that the professor “will not wish to appear as a dead monotone, 
but a living person bringing to the ambitious youth of the land... .” 
He would be an obtuse reader who failed to recognize in both 
statements additional insistence that college professors shake off 
accustomed lethargy and begin honest attempt at fulfillment of 
their responsibilities. McDonagh’s conception of college faculties 
is further defined in his closing appeal for special consideration of 
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ex-service men. “Look upon your veterans,” he enjoins, “‘as a 
group of young Americans who have sacrificed to sit in your classes 
and try in every way possible to be their outstanding professor.” 
This approach to college teachers inevitably implies that they are 
imbued with school-boy sentiment and assumes that they are 
motivated by puerile ambitions and can be successfully challenged 
through demonstrations of adolescent suavity. It is consistent, 
however, with the author’s previous observations and provides 
appropriate emphasis for the conclusion of what is almost certainly 
the most painful commentary on American college faculties yet 
written. 


THE INARTICULATE ENGINEER 


By ROBERT L. ZETLER 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Even under the most favorable circumstances a college professor 
often comes home in the evening with his mind in a state of bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion. But when he has, in the course of the day, 
taught several classes in a women’s college devoted entirely to 
liberal arts and afterwards followed those up by attempting to pro- 
pound the principles of business English in a class of graduate en- 
gineers, he is thankful for the presence of heavy bookcases and 
chairs in his home. When grasped firmly, these usually prevent 
him from rolling on the rugs in the course of the fit of blind staggers 
which usually occurs shortly before dinner. 

- I experience the feeling a couple of times a week, in the ordinary 

course of events, as a result of teaching the graduate training class 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation after lecturing at the 
College on prose and poetry of the Romantic period. The cause of 
this mild delirium is, I think, simple enough. I have spent a good 
deal of my day talking to two sets of people whose interests, ex- 
periences and educations are almost completely at variance with 
each other. Their instructor is required to do a complete intel- 
lectual somersault and it would indeed be odd if he should not 
occasionally miss his timing and land on some other portion of his 
anatomy than his feet. In itself the accident is of no great im- 
portance; the world is tull—sometimes one thinks, too full—of 
college professors. Perhaps the reason for the necessity of these in- 
tellectual acrobatics is more important, for it points to a basic fault 
in the education of the engineer. 

It may be useful to explain briefly the Westinghouse graduate 
program. Upon their graduation the students are recruited from 
various engineering schools throughout the country and upon com- 
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ing to East Pittsburgh are trained in actual shop practices, en- 
gineering methods and other technical details to which the director 
of the program may see fit to expose them. In addition to this sort 
of education, they are asked to undertake courses in business letter 
writing and public speaking. The Company apparently feels that 
the colleges and universities have failed to supply the student with 
a sufficient fund of information to enable him to write a good busi- 
ness letter; it, wisely I think, attempts to remedy this omission. 
I have, however, noticed that the students do not approach these 
two courses with any better background than the average college 
freshman brings to his work. They betray a considerable appre- 
hension in the presence of a paragraph. 


The introduction to the business letter course naturally attempts 
to “‘sell” the idea of writing a good business letter. 1 doubt that 
the salesmanship is particularly successful, but after a week or two 
of instruction the student begins to realize his shortcomings in the 
use of written English. Those to whom I have had occasion to talk 
complain, some of them rather bitterly, that their college freshman 
English did not teach them how to communicate in writing. They 
have either forgotten the elements of English composition or else 
they have never learned them and they feel a lack of skill in com- 
munication. Probably no engineering school in the country will 
allow a student to graduate who has not gone through a course in 
composition, yet here are a large number of students of consider- 
able ability whose training is distinctly deficient. Why should 
these students who are otherwise excellent and sometimes even 
brilliant be substandard in their use of one of the most important 
tools for research, for progress in their fields, even for living? 


The ordinary answer for a question of this sort iseasy. Blame it 
on the college. And I admit that the schools are certainly in a 
Position to accept considerable responsibility for this important 
failure. The English departments rather indolently feel that they 
have done their part; they have set up what they are pleased to 
call “engineering sections,” and the department heads smile pleas- 
antly at the unfortunate instructors who have been picked to teach 
these sections and murmur soothingly, “Of course, I don’t expect 
that you’ll get so good results as in your liberal arts classes.” 


| | 
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II 


But before we hold a commination service on the subject of Eng- 
lish departments, it might be well to see if there is actually any 
difference between the engineering student himself and the lowly 
liberal arts candidate when they appear in the English classroom. 

I once taught an engineering section in a large university... . 
When the semester was over, the class was very unhappy, but it was 
not any unhappier than I was. The instructor was perturbed be- 
cause the class had learned very little (some of them apparently 
were a bit worse than they were at the beginning of the year) while 
the members of the class were profoundly annoyed because they had 
been paid off for their efforts with grades that would preclude them 
from ever getting into Phi Beta Kappa. Somebody in the section 
got a B, but it is my remembrance that he was a football player. 

It occurred to me after a while to make an inventory of the pos- 
sible causes for the rather remarkably poor showing of the en- 
gineers. The liberal arts students in my other classes had turned 
out as well as could be expected (I was rather raw at teaching as I 
now realize) but the engineers were discouraging. Yet they all had 
had about the same amount of English training from their high 
school work, they were approximately the same in social experi- 
ence, and I did not believe that an engineer necessarily had a lower 
type of intelligence than his competitors. 

Generally speaking, the person who is working toward a degree 
in electrical or mechanical or any other sort of engineering knows 
what he is going to college for and what he is going to do once he 
graduates. The boy who is a candidate for an A.B. knows he’s 
going to college and that’s about all. His plans beyond the bac- 
calaureate are likely to be nebulous and vague, while the incoming 
freshman engineering student knows that he has been ordained to 
build a- workable D. C. transformer or develop a method of harness- 
ing the force of gravitation. He has his mind made up; he is going 
to be an engineer and a good one. At first glance it would appear 
that he has the more favorable mental attitude for learning any- 
thing that has to be learned than his competitor who is still wres- 
tling with an obscure destiny, but actually it seems to turn out dif- 
ferently. The embryonic engineer looks down his nose at his Eng- 
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lish course; it is not part of that great body of scientific knowledge 
that he has determined to assimilate and master. The necessity of 
knowing how to write a good paragraph is explained, painstakingly, 
to him; he is told that the preparation for the course will take 
a good deal of time and effort that he feels could be ad- 
vantageously used in determining the values of electrical harmonics 
or the stresses and strains on girder “B” upholding the mid-point 
of section 21 of a proposed bridge. “Verily,” he says to himself, 
“the hell with this composition stuff.” And the next day when he 
returns to class, his teacher finds that he has, instead of developing 
a good three-stage paragraph, worked out an infallible method of 
calculating the square root of minus one. 

It seems doubtful that we can place the entire blame for the poor 
showing of engineers in English upon their rooted determination to 
learn engineering and nothing else. Anyway, the viewpoint is so 
natural that I deeply doubt the possibility of its eradication. I 
very well remember believing when I was eighteen that people who 
studied mathematics and physics and chemistry had something 
seriously wrong with them; that they were vicious and unprin- 
cipled and would probably come to some bad end. Parenthetically, 
may I say that my anticipations have been pretty largely realized. 
Some of my scientific friends of those old unhappy far-off days are 
cleaning beer-coils; others are repairing pin-ball machines; still 
others are designing atomic bombs. But discounting the point of 
view taken by the student himself, what other influences tend to 
make him object to the study of English? 

It seems that at least a modicum of blame must be laid on the 
schools of engineering within our universities. They have planned 
courses whose demands for mathematical and engineering subjects 
are so Jarge that almost all preparations for liberal arts courses are 
either scamped or entirely omitted. They insist that the student 
attend to his thermodynamics and his theories of nuclear fission and 
then, if there’s any time, he may briefly glance over any other 
preparations that he may have been called upon to make. Again, I 
suppose this is a reasonable point of view (I am myself firmly con- 
vinced that there is no reason for anyone to study anything else un- 
less he has first put in three or four hours on whatever phase of 
English I happen to be teaching him), but perhaps the engineering 
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faculties do tend to ramp, and even roar loudly when their students 
admit to requirements in other portions of collegiate endeavor than 
their own subjects. 

To return to the vilification of the English departments, it must 
be admitted that they have not gone to any noticeable amount of 
trouble in setting up courses which are designed to fulfill the es- 
pecial needs of the scientist. Pretty largely they are attempting, 
with not too pronounced success, to teach him the same type and 
amount of material that they are teaching the merchants and law- 
yers and Indian chiefs. They are requiring him to read the same 
fiction and poetry and to attempt to write the same sorts of para- 
graphs and themes as they are asking of the liberal arts candidate. 

A second charge that is probably well-founded is that the Eng- 
lish departments of large schools usually try to work off their less 
experienced and less able teachers on the engineering section. The 
thought underlying such assignments is that the first two or three 
years of a teacher’s career are rather wasted until he learns the 
tricks of the profession, and he might as well be placed where he can 
do the least harm and where other and more experienced men have 
not been able to do much good. Few teachers will contend that they 
were successful their first year or two and so the program has the 
advantage of realism to its credit, but it is a little hard on the 
students. 


III 


What, then, can be done to rectify what teachers of English and 
engineers (for once in agreement) admit to be a rather sorry situ- 
ation? The English departments have the answer pat. They simply 
ask for enough of the student’s time to indoctrinate him with a lik- 
ing for English and a realization of its necessity. Thirty or forty 
hours, they feel, certainly ought to do the job. I can hear the wild 
shrieks of anguish arising from the engineering school when the 
president of Paw Paw University announces such a change in the 
curriculum, and it must be admitted that in these decadent days 
the scientists can call out a good deal more piercingly than those of 
us who try to teach the liberal arts. No, that answer is definitely 
not the right one, although a few schools have increased the re- 
quirements in the liberal arts. 
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It seems to me that there are two possible solutions for the prob- 
lem. The first one, to a certain extent, has been attempted here 
and there, and it simply consists of increasing the period of the en- 
gineer’s formal college education from four to five years. The 
addition of the two extra semesters allows about thirty-five more 
class hours to be added to the schedule, and some of these should be 
in English. The difficulty in making this a workable scheme lies in 
the tendency of every department to attempt to increase its size 
and grab any extra hours that the student may have into its own 
bag. Engineering departments are not, I believe, any exception to 
this rule, and the liberal arts will have to wrestle diligently, with no 
academic holds barred, to get any of those thirty-five hours. 

The second solution arises naturally from an investigation of the 
needs of the engineering student. Are his collegiate requirements 
in English different from those of the other students? Does he re- 
quire any special training? The aim of English composition is to 
teach the student to communicate accurately and intelligently in 
writing. Just what does the engineer most need to communicate 
and how can we teach it to him? 

An examination of the curriculum set up for the mechanical or 
electrical engineering degrees shows that almost all the work of the 
student lies within what might be called his professional field. He 
is sometimes required to take a course or two in history, but the 
majority of his work lies in physics, chemistry, and strictly en- 
gineering subjects. In these fields of study he will be required to 
present reports, he must handle laboratory workbooks and note- 
books and he must illustrate by diagrams and drawings those proc- 
esses his work may have passed through. In addition, he should 
know how to take notes intelligently (a matter that we assume the 
student knows something about, although he rarely does) and he 
should be able to write a decent business letter. (I am here re- 
minded of the student who addressed his Dean by letter with the 
dreadful salutation of “Dear Doc.’’?) He should know how to use 
the language well enough that he will not commit any grievous 
assaults on its grammar. Certainly this last, which ordinarily takes 
up a good deal of time in freshman English, could be taught as well 
through the medium of scientific reports as it is presently taught 
through personal paragraph material. The student himself when 
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exposed to such a course should very shortly realize that it was 
set up for engineering students and he would probably not be slow 
in understanding that it would be very much to his benefit to 
make the preparations asked. If a course including the matters 
mentioned above could be admitted into the curriculum, I submit 
as a possibility that the candidate for an engineering degree would 
probably be better prepared to withstand the whips and scorns 
of his instructors and the contumely of laboratory assistants than he 
is with the background and training given him by his present 
course in freshman English. 

The teacher of English will also have to study new material and 
new techniques to be in a position to give such a course successfully, 
and it may be that most of the difficulty will lie on the instructional 
side. Although the capacity of the human mind to withstand the 
introduction of useful information is almost infinite, I feel that even 
English instructors could probably be need to teach such a 
body of information as that suggested. 

The present amount of time given to allie English appears 
to average about eight semester hours. The course outlined above 
could probably be taught in four or five hours of the first semester. 
The second semester of what is now freshman English could then be 
postponed until the engineer’s junior or senior year. By that time 
he should have begun to realize that education is more than the 
mere assimilation of facts of a scientific nature and he should no 
longer rebel like the wild ass in the desert against the halter of the 
humanities—at least his rebellion ought to be milder than it was in 
his freshman year. He should by that time realize that, although 
engineering is the most important thing in the world, life is not com- 
pletely engineering and the acquisition of tastes in reading may be 
a good and—mirabdile dictu—a useful thing for those declining years 
which are now so nearly upon him. 

I have, of course, no expectation that any engineering school or 
English department is going to do anything about all this, but at 
least let me give out one agonized cry—‘‘Somebody oughta do 


somethin’! 


A PROPOSED COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


By ARCHIE J. BAHM 


University of Denver 


Three major types of factors may be distinguished in planning a 
liberal arts program. Each is, if not equally important, at least 
equally essential. Definite provision for, guidance of, and finan- 
cial support of each is needed. The three are: a counseling pro- 
gram, an extra-academic program, and an academic program. 


Counseling Program 


Functions. Counseling and guidance should function effec- 
tively in the following areas. (1) Pre-registration orientation for 
freshmen. Assistance in proper placement in the right college 
and, if the student is ready, in the right department of specializa- 
tion for further guidance. Also, advice on whether or not to come 
to college at all and, if so, what load of work may reasonably be 
carried. (2) Continuous guidance of a general sort with all stu- 
dents during the whole period of enrollment. This means in all 
the areas of regular student activity, academic and nonacademic. 
Standards for guidance and, especially, for measuring develop- 
ment of ‘“‘the whole personality” of students by semester or annual 
periods should be established. Definite attention needs to be 
given to balancing of personalities, with special emphasis upon those 
parts that are weak or lacking. Such guidance, of course, demands 
expertness. (3) Special guidance should be provided, not only in 
areas of ‘‘student conduct”’ and departmental specialization, as now 
recognized, but also in areas of marriage, religion, vocational oppor- 
tunities, financial assistance, relations to parents, health, mental 
health, etc. (4) Guidance in integration. Courses, parties, dates, 
religious behavior, work, etc., oftentimes seem like so many sepa- 
rate activities, and thus a student may feel likesomany different per- 
sons when he engages in them separately. Definite assistance in 
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finding how each supplements the others in an integrating way 
often is needed. It is not just students who need assistance. In- 
structors and other advisers need expert help in their attempts to 
guide student integration. When the counseling and guidance 
functions of a college are clearly understood, those in charge will 
see a need for gaining active cooperation of all instructors in pro- 
moting an integrating program. Many instructors will be unable 
to cooperate effectively without some central assistance which will 
call attention regularly to these integrative functions and which 
can give timely suggestions as to how best to cooperate. 

Organization. Counseling and guidance functions are of suffi- 
cient importance to demand relatively independent status in the 
administrative structure. The name, “Dean of Students,” might 
well apply to its head. Assistants might include the dean of men 
and dean of women (if these offices are continued), testing bureau, 
employment bureau, occupational placement bureau, college 
physician’s staff, college psychiatrist, director of social activities, 
director of religious activities and religious counseling, director of 
recreational activities, etc. Dormitory directors, house mothers, 
etc., should cooperate closely with these officers. The student’s 
basic record should be kept by this office. This office should be 
the final judge of whether or not a student is qualified for gradua- 
tion, rather than the academic offices as at present. The aca- 
demic record should be a part, but not the whole, of graduation 
requirements. This office should have the authority to require 
special assignments of any sort consistent with the purpose of col- 
lege education and the welfare of the particular student. It 
should also have authority to waive regular academic require- 
ments, upon consent of the regular academic dean, when such 
waiver seems better suited to the fulfillment of the purposes of col- 
lege education with respect to the particular student. 


Extra-Academic Program 


In addition to current extra-curricular activities carried on often 
undirected and haphazardly, such as recreational, social, religious, 
and student political activities, there needs to be given some atten- 
tion to the ethical perspectives of students, to the development of 
a sense of civic responsibility, and to the development both of 
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feelings of self-reliance and awareness of leadership capacity. 
Also, recreational, social, religious, and similar activities need to 
be directed so as to contribute more significantly to the purposes 
of college education. 

Standards, wide and flexible, of achievement and of progress 
need to be developed and applied in judging both the adequacy of 
the college’s service to the student and of the student’s fitness to 
graduate in terms of the purposes of college education. At least 
the extremes need our attention, and by officially fitting extra- 
academic activities into the total college program, college authori- 
ties are given both the opportunity and the responsibility for 
assisting students in such extra-academic areas. 

Some minimum, either of achievement or progress, in some mini- 
mum number of areas should be required for graduation. Super- 
visers of each area should set up their own standards for judgment, 
and their judgment, together with that of the counselor in charge 
of a particular student’s total program, should play a determining 
part in deciding whether or not he is qualified for graduation. 

Several special extra-academic departments should be set up, 
including a department of recreation direction (now sometimes a 
part of physical education), a department of social activities, a 
department of religious activities, and a department of civic activi- 
ties (for areas where some public responsibility rests rather com- 
pletely upon each student and where successful functioning re- 
quires development of some minimum of insight into the ethics of 
public responsibilities). Some minimum of performance in all, or 
in three out of four, of these extra-academic departments might be 
required. 


Academic Program 


Two divisions, lower and upper, should become more marked 
than they are at present in most golleges. General characteristics 
of the lower division should be: average length about two years, 
curriculum uniform, no specialization, and no academic depart- 
ments. General characteristics of the upper division should be: 
average length about two years, but longer or shorter depending 
upon both individual capacity and ambition and on varying re- 
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quirements for different types of specialization; specialization 
possible but not necessary. 


I. Lower-Division Program 


Subject-matter requirements may be divided into four major 
groups. (1) Tool subjects: (a) “Grammar and composition” or 
“Written and oral communication,” (b) Logic and scientific 
method, (c) Mathematics. (2) History of civilization. (3) Orien- 
tation in the sciences: (a) Physical sciences (integration of the 
fundamentals of physics, chemistry, geology, physical geography, 
astronomy), (b) Biological sciences (heredity, evolution, botany, 
zoology, physical anthropology, human physiology, reproduction), 
(c) Psychological sciences (psychology, epistemology, axiology, 
aesthetics, mental hygiene), (d) Social sciences (sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, cultural anthropology, ethics, marriage). 
(4) Orientation in literature and the fine arts. If each of the above 
nine subjects involved the equivalent of six semester hours’ work, 
one additional six-semester hour course would remain to complete 
a standard two-year load. This might be used in a number of 
ways. For students continuing into the upper division, the intro- 
ductory course, or other prerequisite, to their field of specialization 
seems most natural. For those terminating college work, a course 
in marital and citizenship adjustments, a course required by law 
(e. g.. Texas requires a course in national and state government 
for graduation from state-supported colleges), or a free elective may 
be suggested. Not only should the curriculum be designed to in- 
clude all of the essentials of a liberal education, but also provision 
should be made for nonrepetition of previous achievements and for 
more rapid progress by those with higher aptitudes. Completion 
of the lower-division program should be recognized by a suitable 
certificate. 

Organization of instruction should be different than in most 
colleges at present. Since the aim of the lower-division program 
is “liberal” or “‘general’”’ rather than merely service to a group of 
specialties, the organization of subject-matter and the direction of 
staff members should be under the direction of a ‘“‘dean” of the 
lower division. Instructors, as members of the lower-division 
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staff, would not be members of departments, though it is possible 
that a person might serve part time as a lower-division staff mem- 
ber and part time as a departmental staff member. Both the 
selection of fundamentals for each of the subject-matter courses 
and the order of presentation, the use of illustrations, etc., should 
be under the guidance of the whole staff rather than of particular 
instructors merely. The purpose of this is to serve better the 
general aim of lower-division education and to help integrate the 
work. Integration should provide added motivation. For ex- 
ample, if mathematical and social science studies can be made to 
parallel at points, examples used in mathematical problems may 
be selected with the advice of social science instructors. Also, 
every instructor in each succeeding course should know in detail 
the contents and standards of achievement in preceding courses 
so as to be able to hold each student continuously accountable for 
what he has learned previously and to base illustrations, lectures, 
later problems, upon what the student is known to have studied. 
This should eliminate some of the duplication that occurs where 
each introductory instructor “‘starts from scratch” to build a basis 
in his own way. He will know what basis has been built for him 
already. His introductions can be genuine reviews. His lectures, 
discussions, etc., can be integrated with what has preceded. Also, 
academic work should be integrated with extra-academic work, 
when possible. For example, use should be made of opportunities 
involved in the mathematics of student balloting, the psychology 
of sports, the ethics of student politics, etc. Once a standard sys- 
tem of subject-matter coverage and integration has been set up, 
much of it can be reduced to syllabi and books so that instructors 
may devote their time more largely to conferences with individuals, 
guidance, discussions, use of special techniques such as movies, 
and to improvements in content selection and teaching methods. 


II. Upper-Division Program 


Ideally, three types of program should be made available, each 
representing a different ‘“‘degree of specialization.” We may call 
these three “departmental specialization,” “field specialization,” 
and “‘nonspecialization.” 

General characteristics of departmental specialization: Stu- 
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dent’s program to be worked out by departmental head or repre- 
sentative, in terms of student’s serious objectives, regardless of de- 
partmental lines. Probable continuance of major and minor de- 
partmental requirements as at present in many colleges. 

General characteristics of field specialization: Student’s pro- 
gram to be worked out with a field representative or committee. 
Fairly definite objectives should be formulated, and courses within 
the field should be selected on the basis of their recognized relation 
to the objectives stated. Occupational, marital, and civic responsi- 
bilities should, as always, be kept in mind in stating objectives. 
Fields of concentration might be: physical sciences, biological 
sciences, psychological sciences, social sciences, literature, fine arts, 
languages, home economics, etc. 

General characteristics of nonspecialization: Designed to meet 
the needs of (a) those not ready to specialize, either because they 
prefer to wait until graduate school or because they don’t want to 
specialize, and (b) those whose needs are not met by the other pro- 
grams. Student’s curriculum to be worked out by a representative 
or committee appointed by the dean of students. Program should 
be worked out in detail before entering upon it. Modifications 
may be allowed, of course, for good reasons by the supervising 
committee. Program options: (a) All residence courses, as is 
now customary. (b) Residence and experience combinations. 
(c) Residence and travel combinations; travel might be either 
“concentrative,”’ i. ¢., all time spent in one national, linguistic, or 
cultural area [Note: the “foreign language requirement,” hitherto 
ignored, receives special emphasis here], or “nonconcentrative,” 
i. ¢., a “trip around the world” directed somewhat like the “Travel 
University” except on a much less expensive scale. 

Realization of this curriculum is clearly feasible if there is 
sufficient interest, agreement, and cooperation among faculty and 
administrators. 


ATHLETES MAY BE STUDENTS— 
A REJOINDER 


By C. WARD MACY 
Coe College 


In the Summer, 1946 issue of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, there appeared an article, written 
anonymously, entitled “Athletes Are Not Students,” in which the 
unknown author makes a sweeping criticism of college athletes. 
He states positively that they are not students; that university 
or college machinery functions to keep them eligible; that they 
fail many courses but continue to participate in intercollegiate 
athletics; that they miss classes in a wholesale manner; that, in 
general, their presence on the campus of an educational institution 
is anathema to faculty members and to non-athletes among the 
student body. 

Indirectly the author of this severe condemnation of athletes, 
by implying that they tend to be almost complete failures as stu- 
dents, points a finger of suspicion toward every college or university 
which sponsors an intercollegiate athletic program. Any person 
familiar with present athletic practices is fully aware of the fact 
that all is not perfect and that abuses are not uncommon. If 
fair-minded, however, these same informed persons will resent the 
conclusions of the author of the above-mentioned article to the 
effect that college athletes, with few exceptions, are exceedingly 
poor students and that it is virtually impossible for them to main- 
tain an average scholastic record. Some readers will resent even 
more the bias, the lack of objectivity, the facetiousness and the 
flippancy of the unnamed writer who has chosen to treat a serious 
issue in an unscholarly manner. The concluding paragraph of his 
article indicates rather clearly his feeling and attitude toward 
athletes when he writes that “on some September morning when 
the back row of my classroom fills up with a dozen or so huskies, I 
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shall say: ‘I’m sorry, boys and girls, but someone else will meet 
your class this term. I’ve just been offered a nice, clean job— 
digging ditches’”’ (p. 297). If athletes are this repulsive to him, 
how can he analyze objectively the problems involved in a college 
athletic program? 

The article under review has at least two glaring weaknesses. 
The first is the fact that the author, as a critic of athletes and the 
system which tolerates them, chose not to reveal his identity. The 
presentation of his case is greatly weakened by his desire to hide 
behind the mask of anonymity. The very act of throwing brick- 
bats from a hidden vantage point would be regarded in the ath- 
letic world as unsportsmanlike and a serious violation of the rules 
of the game. If the writer is really sincere as he claims to be, if he 
is actually concerned about the issues he discusses, and if he is 
anxious to make a definite contribution toward the improvement 
of the condition he decries, he should then be willing to appear in 
the open with his evidence and face those against whom he directs 
his charges. 

A second feature of the article, which is even more objectionable 
than anonymity, is the author’s frequent use of broad, concluding 
statements based upon a few specific cases which have come within 
the range of his personal observation. These examples are cited 
to prove that athletes are not students. It is not the purpose of 
this brief rejoinder to deny these specific cases. Each example of 
flagrant violation of a sound athletic policy mentioned by the 
author is accepted as authentic. Moreover, it is freely admitted 
that other cases of similar nature might be described to reveal 
shameful practices and poor scholarship among athletes. But to 
draw a general conclusion on the basis of limited evidence to the 
effect that athletes are not students is grossly unfair to those 
hundreds of college men participating in athletics who neither ask 
for nor receive special favors and who maintain scholastic averages 
on a par with their fellow students. The author’s charges are 
also unfair to the many colleges and universities whose policies and 
regulations prohibit in definite fashion the practices which the 
critic implies are almost universal. 


* The Bulletin discourages publication of anonymous articles, but believes that 
in some circumstances anonymous publication is justifiable—Tue Eprror. 
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Space permits only brief reference to a few unsupported state- 
ments made by the author in his effort to convince the reader that 
athletes are pathetically dull. More than anything else, perhaps, 
these statements seem to reveal a deep-seated prejudice against 
athletes. Indicative of the general tone of the critical article are 
the following selected quotations: 

(1) “That college athletes are not very bright, the athletes 
themselves will be the first to admit. . . Once enrolled in college, 
they can only trust blindly in the machinery which keeps them 
there—and eligible for sports. They cannot learn much” (p. 
292). Although the author admits that there are exceptions and 
that occasionally an athlete is a good student, his statement does 
a grave injustice to thousands of college men who are seeking an 
education and participating in intercollegiate athletics as an enjoy- 
able extra-curricular activity. Those in academic circles who have 
seen athletes come and go over the years have reason to object to 
the claim that they are not bright and expect to be carried along 
because of their athletic ability. Moreover, reputable institu- 
tions which sponsor wholesome intercollegiate athletic programs 
may reasonably resent the baseless charge that inside “machinery” 
keeps athletes eligible for competition. Although a few schools are 
guilty of malpractices and some athletes are poor students, these 
facts provide no basis for damning the innocent institutions and 
the better student-athletes. There is little to be gained from an 
attempt to place a stigma on all athletes because some of them, 
together with the institutions which they attend, have erred. 

(2) “During the season of his sport he misses about a third of 
his classes” (p. 293). A third of a football season, which covers 
about twelve weeks, would be twenty days if the school week runs 
five days, or twenty-four days if Saturdays are included. If the 
absence records of all football players in all American colleges and 
universities, both large and small, were available for a period cover- 
ing a season, how many athletes from the thousands included 
would be shown to have missed from twenty to twenty-four days 
of school during the brief season? It is preposterous to claim that 
this type of neglect of academic responsibility is typical of football 
players. And in other sports the amount of class time lost by 
participants tends to be less than in football. In the few instances 
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of college athletic teams traveling extensively to play intersectional 
contests, it is probable that a third of an athlete’s classes may be 
missed during a season. These trips gain public attention and 
thus draw criticism from certain sources, but they do not represent 
the practices of colleges in general. 

(3) “I have known athletes to fail five of the six courses on 
their schedules. Their names appear on the lists of those sent 
home to papa—but they don’t leave the campus” (p. 293). The 
author states that these men, although having “flunked out,” 
are re-admitted and become eligible for athletics through re-exami- 
nation or other methods. It would be interesting and enlightening 
to know precisely what institutions and how many permit such 
lax practices and to compare the number with the many which 
definitely forbid participation in athletics on the part of flunkers. 
Some colleges and universities may allow those who fail, athletes 
and non-athletes alike, the privilege of re-examination, a practice 
which is hardly academically respectable. But specifically, what 
institutions permit only athletes who have failed to be re-exam- 
ined? 

(4) ‘Players are recruited from the secondary schools for their 
skill in a particular sport; are sheltered academically in a School 
of Physical Education or elsewhere; and are rewarded in ways 
which violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the code of amateur 
sport” (p. 295). Only the naive and uninitiated will attempt to 
deny these charges in their entirety. But again it may be stated 
that they are not typical, particularly the claim that athletes are 
sheltered academically. Most colleges and universities are mem- 
bers of conferences which have established rules of eligibility for 
athletic participation. Admittedly the minimum requirements are 
rather low in some conferences, but it does not follow that the 
majority of athletes fall near the minimum. If pains were taken 
to examine the records of all athletes at many colleges, it would 
probably be found that they compare favorably with the average 
of the men enrolled in the respective institutions. Extreme cases 
provide poor samples. 

Deeply imbedded in the field of intercollegiate athletics are 
many difficult problems which are hard to reach, and thus to solve. 
Numerous bad practices have arisen such as those under discussion. 
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But fair play demands that we not judge the many by the flagrant 
misbehavior of the few. To conclude with positive assurance that 
athletes are not students because some athletes are not students 
borders on the absurd. 


The American Army Universities—A Clarification 


In an editorial note to two articles published in the Summer, 
1946 issue of this Bud/etin under the heading ‘“The American Army 
University at Biarritz, France’’ there are these statements: “‘Biar- 
ritz American University was one of two university centers estab- 
lished by the War Department in Europe to provide educational 
facilities for soldiers awaiting deployment. The other of these 
centers was at Shrivenham, England.” The first of these sentences 
should have read: “Biarritz American University was one of two 
university centers established by the War Department in the Euro- 
pean Theater....’’ There was another university center in Eu- 
rope, established at Florence, Italy in the Mediterranean Theater. 
This center was opened July 10, 1945 and closed November 17, 
1945; the terms were one month in duration, four terms in all. 
Approximately six thousand students were enrolled for one or 
more terms of instruction. 


—Tue Epiror 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
SCHOLAR IN THE WAR EFFORT 


By GEORGE W. KYTE 
Lehigh University 


As information which was formerly labeled top secret is revealed 
by officials in Washington, we are becoming aware of the marvel- 
ous contributions made to our war effort by scientists and tech- 
nicians. They participated in the development of atomic bombs, 
rocket planes, proximity fuses, and other formidable weapons. 
They designed bombing planes which flew farther, faster, higher, 
and with bigger bomb loads than ever before. They rendered 
invaluable service to their country by supplying weapons and 
equipment which gave our armed forces an opportunity to “trade 
machinery for lives” on many battlefields. 

Richly deserved tribute has been showered upon the scientists 
for the part which they have played in our war effort. However, it 
is to be feared that the important contributions made to the na- 
tional effort by liberal arts scholars have been overlooked. Surely 
there is glory enough to go around, so that there is no danger of 
detracting from the honors due to scientists if an effort is made to 
point out the part played in the war by liberal arts scholars. 

The various universities and colleges of the United States re- 
duced their faculties to a minimum in order to supply the armed 
forces and the war agencies with needed specialists. Scientists 
and liberal arts scholars left their campuses in large numbers on 
war leave as early as 1941, and many of them are still serving in 
Washington or in the armies of occupation in Germany and Japan. 
Many professors, who remained at their universities during the 
war, withdrew from their professional careers for several years in 
order to teach the languages, geography, government, and tech- 
nology of enemy peoples to classes made up of Army and Navy 
personnel. The remaining scholars were retained by their uni- 
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versities as part of the minimum faculty without which they would 
have had to close their doors to civilian students. They performed 
the all-important task of maintaining the continuity of our aca- 
demic traditions and ideals for the day, now happily at hand, when 
America’s young men are returning to their civilian studies and 
occupations. 

Many liberal arts scholars fought, and some died, as members of 
our armed services. Others, especially those who were over the 
generally accepted maximum “military age” of 38 years, partici- 
pated in the organization and direction of the war effort in Wash- 
ington, London, New Delhi, and other world capitals and military 
headquarters. Economists and jurists, in particular, proved use- 
ful in various bureaus in Washington, where they served as ad- 
visers on price control and taxation. Many of the economists are 
still at their posts in Washington, where the battle against inflation 
is still being waged, despite mounting pressure to “‘kill” the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Many scholars served in the Department of State, Military 
Intelligence, Naval Intelligence, and in the Army’s Counter-Intel- 
ligence Corps. A number of college presidents and liberal arts 
professors helped to organize and to carry on the work of the Office 
of Strategic Services, the Office of War Information, and the For- 
eign Economic Administration. The agencies named above were 
soon granted large budgets with which to employ personnel to sup- 
ply the President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, theatre commanders, 
and our allies with information about the plans, actions, and war 
potentials of enemy and certain neutral nations. Hundreds of re- 
searchers, intelligence agents, cartographers, and other types of 
specialists were needed to obtain and compile the information 
which was required. Professors and graduate students were em- 
ployed in large numbers to carry out some of the intelligence work. 
They made up, both in numbers and in ability, the real backbone 
of several of our wartime intelligence staffs. However, they were 
joined by many businessmen, career civil servants, newspaper 
editors, and even by many anti-Nazi refugees from enemy and en- 
emy-occupied countries.! 


* A considerable number of the refugees were scholars from leading European uni- 
versities. 
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Geographers and geologists were employed by intelligence 
agencies in such large numbers that their departments at the vari- 
ous universities sometimes had difficulty in providing sufficient 
teaching staffs to meet their commitments to the Army-Navy 
“language-area” programs. Geographers produced thousands of 
maps and models for the Navy, the Army, and the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. Millions of copies of the maps were produced for 
use in the theatres of operations by cartographers in charge of 
“assembly line” processes at the Army Map Service in Washington, 
D. C. Geographers prepared maps, charts, and reports on such 
diverse subjects as landing beaches in Normandy, rainfall in the 
Appenines, tides in Cherbourg’s harbor, road surfaces in Honshu, 
and fog conditions in the Kuriles. Since there were not enough 
trained geographers to staff all the geographic sections of the in- 
telligence agencies, historians, sociologists, and others were pressed 
into temporary service as “geographers.” One anthropologist 
served variously as an analyst of European fisheries and as an 
authority on Japanese industrial targets, while a professional his- 
torian, whose specialty was the study of the politics of the Third 
French Republic, served as a researcher on German and German- 
controlled agricultural production and food supply. 

Historians and political scientists were used by the Department 
of State, the Office of Strategic Services, and other agencies as 
political analysts, psychological warfare authorities, interrogators 
of prisoners, and as specialists in picking industrial targets for 
bombing attacks. Many of them were sent overseas to London, 
Paris, Bari, Rome, and similar headquarters cities. Some were 
sent to “forward areas,” and several were even sent behind the 
enemy lines. More than one professor spent part of his war leave 
from his university operating with the Free French and the maguis 
in German-occupied or Vichy territory in France, or with the 
partisans in northern Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Professors of journalism, psychology, Germanic and Romance 
languages, and many other subjects, played their part along with 
the economists, geographers, and historians. They wrote civil 
affairs guides for military government use, prepared intelligence 
reports, taught various subjects to cadets in training with the 
Army Air Forces, and participated in numerous other activities. 
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There were so many outlets for their abilities that they were often 
at a loss as to which one of several jobs they should take. Scholars 
who had specialized knowledge of Germany, Italy, France, or 
Spain were likely to receive bids from several agencies, while their 
colleagues who had specialized knowledge of the Soviet Union, the 
Near East, or the Far East were almost in position to command 
their own salaries in any of the principal intelligence organizations. 

The professors who served in the armed forces and the intelli- 
gence agencies came from universities and colleges in every part of 
the United States. The author served during the war in a branch 
of the Office of Strategic Services which was headed by Professor 
William Langer, on war leave from the Department of History at 
Harvard University since 1941. Professor Langer’s staff at the 
Office of Strategic Services included scholars of the caliber of 
Conyers Read, Clarence Crane Brinton, Hajo Holborn, Sherman 
Kent, and Donald McKay.' Professional geographers were rep- 
resented by such men as Jan Broek, Richard Hartshorne, Robert 
Hall, Preston James, and Clarence Jones.2, Economists and jur- 
ists likewise had a distinguished representation in the Office of 
Strategic Services, but it would take pages to list them and to give 
them proper tribute for their services to the nation. Some idea of 
the numbers and quality of Dr. Langer’s research staff may be 
given if we note that it included professors and instructors from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Michigan, Chicago, North- 
western, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, Southern 
California, and a number of other leading universities. In addi- 
tion, one or more of the faculty members of the following institu- 
tions were affiliated with the Research and Analysis Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services: Hobart, Lehigh, Williams, William 
and Mary, Brown, Clark, Syracuse, and Pomona. The author 
does not claim that the list is complete, but at least it should give 
some indication of the participation of university and college 
teaching staffs in government research and intelligence work. 

The Office of Strategic Services alone employed scores of pro- 
fessors, instructors, and graduate students. In addition to Wil- 


Professors Brinton and McKay were on war leave from Harvard; Holborn and 
Kent from Yale; Read from Pennsylvania. 

? Professors Hall and James were on war leave from the University of Michigan; 
Broek from California; Jones from Clark; Hartshorne from Wisconsin. 
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liam Langer and others who have already been mentioned, its staft 
included Walter Langsam, who is now President, Wagner Memo- 
rial Lutheran College, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., author of a 
recent book entitled The Age of Fackson. The Department of 
State employed a number of fine scholars, including men of the 
caliber of Bernadotte Schmitt, who was on war leave from the 
University of Chicago. The Office of War Information likewise 
employed numerous scholars, including, for a time, Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., Leo Gershoy, and Eric Bellquist.1 The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration numbered on its staff many of the leading 
economists of our country and some from European countries. 

At the risk of being repetitious, we will mention several more 
examples of the part played in the war effort by liberal arts scholars. 
One of the examples which comes to mind is that of Isaiah Bow- 
man, dean of America’s geographers and President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who has been an adviser to the Department of 
State for more than twenty years. Another is that of Arnold 
Wolfers, Professor of International Relations at Yale, who has con- 
ducted a series of discussions and conferences with the Army’s 
trainees for top military government posts at the School of Mili- 
tary Government, Charlottesville, Virginia. Duties similar to 
those carried out by Professor Wolfers at Charlottesville fell to the 
lot of many University of Michigan professors who aided in the 
training of officers and enlisted men at the Army’s Occupational 
Military Police and Special Investigator’s School conducted at 
Fort Custer, Michigan, by Colonel Melvin Purvis (formerly of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation). 

Professors and scholars with established reputations were fol- 
lowed to Washington by many of their graduate students, “‘un- 
knowns” of today from whose ranks may come some of the leading 
scholars of the next two or three decades. Students from the 
graduate seminars of the leading universities fairly swarmed into 
the various war agencies. Many of them were in uniform, for the 
Office of Strategic Services and Military and Naval Intelligence had 
high priorities on personnel and were able to obtain men from vari- 


1 Professor Gershoy was on war leave from Sarah Lawrence College; Professor 
Bellquist from the University of California. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., served with 
the Office of War Information at one time, and with the Office of Strategic Services 
at another, during the war. 
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ous branches of the armed forces. A number of the younger men, 
and some who were well over “military age,” were sent on danger- 
ous Overseas assignments. 

Now that hostilities are over, most of the scholars who served 
in some capacity in our armed services and war agencies have re- 
turned to their campuses. The demobilization of some of their 
number has been delayed by the demands of military necessity, 
while others are voluntarily remaining in government and inter- 
national agencies, especially the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agency, because of their awareness of the continuing 
need for their services. Nevertheless, the majority of the profes- 
sors have already returned to their classrooms at the time of this 
writing (May, 1946). Already, whole sections of such agencies as 
the Office of Strategic Services and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration are nearly deserted, with one or two researchers where 
fifteen or twenty once worked. Scholars are needed in Washington 
as well as on their campuses; but, with the war over and hordes 
of veterans storming the universities, they have interpreted the 
needs of the universities as being more urgent than the needs of 
the government. They served their country well during World 
War II, and they stand ready to answer any future call from their 
government if it should again require their services. 


aN 


FOREIGN AREA COURSES IN THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


By MARIE T. COPP 
Wilson College 


This article is written primarily as a supplement to the ‘“‘Pro- 
posal for Foreign Area Courses” in the Winter, 1945 issue of the 
Bulletin, and will suggest a program by which the small college 
can participate in the very important educational responsibility of 
inter-cultural study. Many institutions cannot undertake a pro- 
gram so elaborate as that suggested by Mr. Price and yet can profit 
by, and make very significant contribution to, the whole project 
if a plan can be outlined for them which is practical within their 
special circumstances. The suggestions set down here are drawn 
from the experience of giving a course entitled Introduction to 
Oriental Cultures at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
No instructor at the college was qualified by formal academic 
training to deal with the Orient, but the need to include some rec- 
ognition of this area of the world’s history and culture was under- 
stood and a course was introduced several years ago which is suc- 
cessful far beyond the amount of effort put into it. What has 
been done here probably is being done, and certainly would be 
equally possible, at many other institutions faced by similar prac- 
tical problems in the expansion of the curriculum and personnel. 
If large numbers of schools and colleges would offer something 
similar, the educational advantage would be great and the contri- 
bution to the future incalculable. 

As Mr. Price has well said, it is impossible for every institution 
of learning to cover the whole gamut of important fields for study; 
therefore the choice of areas to be dealt with is the initial question. 
The Orient offers certain advantages peculiar to itself from the 
educational standpoint in addition to being the territory of our 
greatest ignorance and most long-standing neglect. No one can 
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read the newspapers or listen to the radio today without the con- 
stant awareness that the problems of our own existence are inti- 
mately bound up with vast masses of people about whom we know 
next to nothing. There is a ready-made interest which can be 
developed into serious and responsible concern if encouraged 
and if reliable information is made available within our edu- 
cational program. Just because we are not yet so deeply involved 
in issues with the Qrient as we are, for instance, with Russia, the 
study of the Asiatic nations allows a disinterestedness and objec- 
tivity which can serve us well, not only in protecting us from costly 
mistakes in our future relations with them, but in educating us to 
more flexible and sympathetic judgment in all our international 
relations. The very extremity of difference between ourselves and 
the peoples of the East makes the problems of understanding more 
clear-cut and hence, in some respects, easier. If there are other 
areas, as among the more primitive peoples of the world, where the 
differences are as great, there is not anywhere a structure of culture 
so massive and so clearly defined which can serve as a foil for our 
own thinking and as a challenge to our provincialism. Many 
issues—of practical politics, of psychological advantage, and of 
intrinsic interest and enjoyment—combine to make the study of 
the Orient a uniquely significant place to start in our necessary 
education in world perspectives for thought and action. 


II 


To meet the needs of such instruction we must recognize that 
there are relatively few experts with formal training in the field— 
not nearly enough to go around, even if the colleges found it feas- 
ible to expand their personnel to include them. The demands of 
history will not wait for the development of experts drawn from 
those whose spontaneous personal interest causes them to seek out 
the limited opportunities for training. Interest must be stimu- 
lated by making use of the possibilities at hand by those who 
might be called amateurs, so that more experts can be evolved in 
the future. The greatest need, however, is not for experts, but 
for widespread, intelligent concern with the issues that face our 
nation and the world. Without an informed public, a democratic 
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nation cannot maintain world leadership as ademocracy. The 
colleges can make one of their most important contributions to the 
survival and growth of democracy by providing courses of general, 
elementary knowledge about the cultures of those nations which 
loom most importantly on the world horizon. 

There is enough reliable material accessible to any intelligent 
person who is enthusiastically convinced of the importance of the 
task to work up a tenable course within practical limits of time and 
effort. The purpose should be frankly introductory and the work 
of the course and the students should be protected from any exag- 
gerated claims to authoritativeness. Many details are contro- 
versial and should be presented in that light, but there is a body of 
authenticated material that can be handled with as much con- 
fidence as any other historical subject matter. In the course re- 
ferred to, an outline of the history of India, China, and Japan is 
presented by lecture, and a very considerable amount of reading in 
translation of the literature of the three countries is done by the 
students. This is supplemented by class discussion of outstand- 
ing classics and the writing of one research paper on representative 
topics. Illustrative material on the art of the various countries, 
including a few recordings of typical music, is presented. All of 
this is done in a one-semester course, meeting three days a week. 
Obviously this requires a high degree of concentration and a good 
deal of arbitrary selection, but it does not necessitate superficiality. 
The most important result is that the students come out with a 
sense of the reality and the magnitude of a sweep of history, and 
of great cultural achievement, of which they knew nothing 
before. This means that they have a new respect for these nations 
and a background against which to judge the contemporary prob- 
lems involving them. Such concentration of material almost 
necessarily makes the presentation dramatic and the interest is 
automatic. Courses of this kind should serve as a forcing ground 
for stimulating serious sustained interest in fields of research that 
are critically important for the future of the world. 

The practical significance of such study is generally recognized 
and has been stated already by Mr. Price. There are additional 
educational values of very great importance. Not only is pro- 
vincialism counteracted by the broadening of horizons and inter- 
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ests, but the impact of different patterns of experience and modes 
of expression adds a new dimension to the understanding of one’s 
own tradition and cultural heritage. This happens almost effort- 
lessly by sheer contact. In an age when cosmopolitanism is one 
of our greatest problems this is extremely important. The mis- 
cellaneousness of practical contacts will be a confusing and disin- 
tegrating influence if the discipline of orderly knowledge is not 
provided. Given even a very simple outline of reliable informa- 
tion, the diversity of direct and indirect contacts with the unfamil- 
iar, which exists and will continue to exist, can be rendered con- 
structive rather than upsetting and negative. Without it, there 
will be only an overwhelming multiplication of differences. To 
take a stable and effective position in world affairs, we must know 
our own convictions and methods of action, and there seems to be 
no way of bringing them into sharp relief so effectively as by get- 
ting outside them to see them for what they are. History affords 
numerous examples of both the creative and destructive effects of 
cosmopolitanism; and always the result has been determined by 
the failure or achievement of understanding which has plain knowl- 
edge as its precondition. To know about our fellows in the Orient, 
and other parts of the world, will make cooperation with them 
possible, not just through respect for them, but because of a new 
respect for and understanding of ourselves. 

There seems to be little doubt that one of the richest fields of 
research in the future will lie in the direct or comparative study of 
the vast areas of accumulated experience that lie outside the boun- 
daries of our present definitions of academic interest. The first 
appeal may be that of sheer novelty and the freedom of unworked 
territory, but the ultimate significance will be the genuinely cre- 
ative stimulus from the breaking up of habits of provincialism and 
the discipline of clarification that comes from seeing the elementary 
identities that underlie our differences. More and more people 
are coming to the conviction that western civilization is at a point 
of major crisis. We are increasingly aware of the arbitrary char- 
acter and the intrinsic limitations in the attitudes and methods 
that have brought us where we are. The criticisms and revisions 
of our basic concepts almost certainly must be more radical and 
comprehensive than most of us have the insight to anticipate. 


| 
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Perhaps this profound and inescapable necessity for creative thought 
can be simplified and aided best by the impact of other ways of 
thinking. We probably shall not find answers in the cultures out- 
side our own, but the issues can be made sharp and clear by con- 
trast and our thought constantly stimulated by insights it might 
be very difficult for us to obtain for ourselves. 


Ill 


If these things are true for our intellectual and practical future, 
then surely every liberal and constructive educational institution 
should have a part in meeting them. The time is here to respond 
to a great opportunity and a great responsibility. The small 
college need not, and should not, wait until the universities grad- 
ually infiltrate the products of their training into them. They 
should take stock of the facilities at their disposal and be venture- 
some enough to offer something new to meet demands that are 
imperative. Honesty and a sense of responsibility are the first re- 
quirements, not an elaborate background of scholarship. Call 
such courses stop-gaps, or what you will, they are at least a legiti- 
mate beginning for building up an academic structure that we do 
not have and desperately need. Whatever the validity for our 
restriction of attention to the roots, and development, and prod- 
ucts of western civilization may have been in the past, no educa- 
tional program can maintain the tradition called “liberal” if it does 
not meet the challenge that our present experience gives to us. 
The world has different boundaries today. We cannot remain 
free and creative within them on a basis of ignorance. The sub- 
ject is too vital to be left to any single group or type of institution. 
All should cooperate in terms of what is possible for each one in- 
dividually, and the results will be mutually beneficial. 

Stress on the methods and approach of the social sciences holds 
serious hazards within it. Even with the emphasis on the under- 
standing of cultures which Mr. Price gives, there is a dangerous 
tendency for the social scientist’s handling to be too contemporary 
and too abstractedly scientific. ‘The peoples and the problems of 
the present have come into being out of a long past and cannot be 
judged with any justice except against an adequate historical back- 
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ground. In certain respects their cultures are not only different 
and older but profounder than ours. Many of the generaliza- 
tions drawn from our social experience, when applied to theirs, will 
distort rather than clarify, and may raise subtle barriers to our 
mutual understanding. It is not a fault of the East that its phe- 
nomena do not fit the formulae of our habitual thinking, but it is 
our insistent effort to make them do so that produced the myth 
that “‘never the twain shall meet.”” The less of “method” and the 
fewer predefined concepts we approach them with, the greater will 
be the chances of our coming to a genuine understanding. We 
must really “learn” and not just classify and organize. All of us 
are entirely human, sharing the elemental qualities of emotion and 
of reason, but we must recognize with proper humility that these 
people have built up and sustained civilizations far longer than we 
have, on attitudes that are significantly different from ours. Even 
their logic—the elementary distinctions and formal methods of 
thinking—exhibits important differences from that which lies at 
the foundation of our intellectual processes and the whole super- 
structure we have built by means of them. Genuine humility and 
tolerance are not the mark of abjection but the proof of maturity 
and self-confidence in experience. No amount of sincerity and 
enthusiasm can take the place of the disinterested and patient 
pursuit of wisdom, which is not concerned with the mere collecting 
and ordering of data or its interpretation according to fixed canons, 
bur rather accepts the discipline of completely unprejudiced sym- 
pathetic comprehension upon the basis of which alone it ventures 
criticism. No other attitude than this disinterested sensitivity to 
new meanings and new modes of expression can realize the rich 
potentiality for creative thinking that lies ready to serve the cru- 
cial, practical and intellectual issues that face us, both in our in- 
ternal and our international development. 
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THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


To the Members of the Association: 

In a report entitled “Education and the Peace,” published in 
this Bulletin a year ago, members of the Association were informed 
of the steps that had been taken and were being taken by “the 
representatives and friends of education in the United States and 
other democratic countries, particularly in Great Britain. . .to 
preserve educational and cultural values and to further the de- 
velopment of education in the postwar world.”! In that report 
there was included a draft constitution for the then proposed In- 
ternational Organization for Educational and Cultural Coopera- 
tion. This draft constitution had been formulated in preparation 
for a conference of representatives of twenty nations in London 
in November, 1945. At that conference a revision of the draft 
constitution was adopted as the Constitution of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and a 
preparatory Commission representative of the participating na- 
tions formulated tentative plans for the work of the Organization. 

The purpose of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, known as UNESCO, is stated in Article I 
of the Constitution of the Organization as follows: 


The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal re- 
spect for oe. for the rule of law and for the human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter 
of the United Nations... . 


1 Autumn, 1945 issue, pp. 465-506. 
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The Constitution of UNESCO (Article VII) recommends the 
establishment of a National Commission in each of the several 
member nations to serve as an advisory body to the official dele- 
gates to the General Conference of the Organization. Pursuant 
to this constitutional provision and to a joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States (Public Law 565, July 14, 1946), the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO has been es- 
tablished. This Commission is the first group in the United 
States to be established as a direct and permanent link between 
United States citizens and the American delegation to an interna- 
tional body. The Commission recently appointed by the De- 
partment of State held its first meeting in Washington, D. C., 
September 23-26, 1946, for the purpose of considering the nature 
and scope of the work of UNESCO in relationship to the first 
General Conference of UNESCO, which will be held in Paris in 
November, 1946. In this meeting the Commission effected its 
organization and through special round-table sessions focused 
attention on the following aspects of the ‘“‘purpose”’ and the work 
of UNESCO: (1) Education, (2) Mass Communication, (3) 
Cultural Institutions, (4) Natural Sciences, (5) Social Sciences, 
(6) The Humanities, (7) Creative Arts. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO is to be 
composed of one hundred members appointed by the Secretary of 
State as follows: (1) Sixty persons nominated by national volun- 
tary organizations interested in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural matters; (2) Forty persons selected by the Secretary of 
State, ten of these from the Federal Government, fifteen from 
State and local governments and fifteen at large. The Commis- 
sion now consists of ninety members; ten additional appointments 
of persons nominated by voluntary organizations to complete the 
membership in that category are to be made in the near future. 

Public Law 565 referred to above provides: 


To constitute the initial commission, one-third of the members 
shall be appointed to serve for a term of one year, one-third for a 
term of two years, and one-third or the remainder thereof for a 
term of three years; from thence on following, all members shall 
be appointed for a term of three years each. ... 
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The Law does not specify what method should be used in deter- 
mining which members of the Commission were to be designated 
for the three different terms; the Commission agreed to determine 
this matter by the drawing of lots. The personnel of the Com- 
mission as of September 26, 1946 for the terms of service indicated 
is as follows: 


Three-Year Term 


National Organizations: Walter A. Bloedorn, Association of 
American Medical Colleges; William K. Jackson, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Waldo G. Leland, American 
Council of Learned Societies; C. J. McLanahan, Cooperative 
League of the United States of America; Justin Miller, National 
Association of Broadcasters; Donald M. Nelson, Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers; Guy E. Snavely, Association 
of American Colleges; Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Rev. Edward V. Stanford, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association; Charles H. Thompson, 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Ralph A. Ulveling, American Library Association; Hudson Wal- 
ker, American Federation of Arts; Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Frank Weil, National Social 
Welfare Assembly; Harry F. West, American Book Publishers 
Council; Edward Yoemans, Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America; George F. Zook, American Council on 
Education. 

Members at Large: Edward W. Barrett, Newsweek magazine; 
Ben Mark Cherrington, University of Denver; Henry A. Moe, 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation; Edward R. Murrow, 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

State and Local Governments: A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; George D. Stoddard, University of 
Illinois; Blake Van Leer, Georgia School of Technology; Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington; Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin. 

Federal Government: Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Adminis- 
tration; Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; Chester E. 
Merrow, House of Representatives; James E. Murray, United 
States Senate. 


Two-Year Term 


National Organizations: Barclay Acheson, National Publishers 
Association; Fred Bailey, National Grange; Selma Borchardt, 
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American Federation of Teachers; Detlev Bronk, National Re- 
search Council; Louis Brownlow, American Committee for the 
International Union of Local Authorities; Erwin D. Canham, 
American Society for Newspaper Editors; Morse A. Cartwright, 
American Association for Adult Education; Huber O. Croft, 
American Society for Engineering Education; Albert Harkness, 
American Institute of Architects; Ross G. Harrison, National 
Academy of Sciences; Ralph E. Himstead, American Association 
of University Professors; Paul G. Hoffman, Committee for 
Economic Development; Eric Johnston, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. 

Members at Large: Chester Bowles, Essex, Conn.; Mildred 
McAfee Horton, Wellesley College; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University; Archibald MacLeish, New York City; Beardsley 
Ruml, New York City. 

State and Local Governments: James Frank Dobie, University 
of Texas; Clarence A. Dykstra, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Milton Eisenhower, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; Reuben Gustavson, University of Nebraska; 
James Marshall, Board of Education, New York City. 

Federal Government: David E. Finley, National Gallery of Art; 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau; Thomas Parran, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


One-Year Term 


National Organizations: Ward Barnes, National Editorial 
Association; William G. Carr, National Education Association; 
James B. Conant, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Nelson H. Cruikshank, American Federation of Labor; 
Edgar Dale, Educational Film Library Association; Kermit Eby, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; Thomas S. Gates, American 
Philosophical Society; Harry D. Gideonse, Associated Youth 
Serving Organizations; Rabbi Herbert S. Golstein, Synagogue 
Council of America; Chauncey J. Hamlin, American Association 
of Museums; Howard Hanson, National Music Council; Mrs. 
Charles E. Heming, National League of Women Voters; Mgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Paul T. Homan, Social Science Research Council; Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Kathleen Lardie, Association for Education by Radio; Kathryn 
McHale, American Association of University Women; Walter N. 
Ridley, American Teachers Association. 

Members at Large: Arthur H. Compton, Washington Univer- 
sity; Anna Rosenberg, Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
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version; * ae Hay Whitney, New York City; Louise Wright, 
Chicago Council of Foreign Relations. 

State and Local Governments: Ralph A. Beals, New York Public 
Library; Thomas G. Pullen, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; Daniel C. Rich, Art Institute of Chicago; 
—— N. Shuster, Hunter College; Maycie Southall, Peabody 

ollege. 

Federal Government: Donald C. Stone, Bureau of the Budget; 
ohn W. Studebaker, United States Office of Education; Alexander 


Netmore, Smithsonian Institution. 


The Commission elected the following officers: Chairman, 
Milton Eisenhower, President, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; Vice-Chairmen, Edward W. Barrett, Ed- 
itorial Director, Newsweek magazine, Arthur H. Compton, Chan- 
cellor, Washington University, and Waldo G. Leland, Director, 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The rdle and functions of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, as envisioned by the Department of State, 
were set forth by the Honorable William Benton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, in a notable address at the open- 
ing session of the meeting of the Commission. The following are 
pertinent excerpts from Mr. Benton’s address: 


. ..You are not only an unprecedented body but a body without 
recedent. Here you are, a national conference, but meeting 
in the International Conference room of the Department of State. 
You are made up in considerable part of representatives of na- 
tional voluntary organizations and yet you are created by the will 
of Congress and appointed by the Department of State. You 
give for the first time in our history a collective brain to the whole 
nervous system of American culture, science, education and means 
of communication. Everything that you may now do will es- 
tablish a precedent. You will have the opportunity to insure 
that this Commission makes a distinctive place for itself in Ameri- 
can life and in world culture. This is an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. 
* 

Further, you are the potential instrument through which 
UNESCO acts in this country to win support for its program and 
to carry it forward. You are in touch with our schools and col- 
leges, and with organized private groups throughout this country; 
it will be your task and your opportunity to bring these organiza- 
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tions, and the tens of millions of individual human beings which 
comprise them, into active participation in the work of UNESCO. 
This is one of the greatest opportunities and the greatest challenges 


that educators and intellectual leaders of this or any other country 
could be offered. 
* * *x 

The world cannot find unity by seeking agreements merely in 
the political and economic spheres. The Constitution of UNESCO 
clearly recognizes this. In conclusion, I shall remind you of a 
line from its preamble: ‘‘a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of governments would not 
be a peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world... the peace must therefore 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind.” 

UNESCO has been formed to prosecute this search for intellec- 
tual and moral solidarity in the minds of men. 

It is the mandate of this National Commission . . . to inspire and 
to assist all people in this country to construct in their own minds, 
and in the minds of their neighbors, this intellectual and moral 
solidarity. Only in this way can this Commission help to build 
the true defenses of peace. 


Materials relating to the first meeting of the Commission will 
be published in the next issue of this Bu/letin. 

Chapters of the Association should concern themselves with the 
work of UNESCO. Materials concerning UNESCO may be pro- 
cured by writing to Dr. Charles A. Thomson, Executive Secretary, 
The United States National Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Suggestions concerning UNESCO, 
for the consideration of the National Commission, should be sent 
to the central office of the Association, 1155 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

E. Himsreap, General Secretary 
September 27, 1946 


THE FIRST VICE-PRESIDENCY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Louis Pelzer, Professor of History, The State University of 
Iowa, First Vice-President of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, died on June 28, 1946 at the age of sixty-seven. 

Professor Pelzer became a member of the Association in 1930 and 
maintained his membership uninterrupted until his death. He 
served the Association as an interested and devoted member, as 
Chapter President, as Chairman of a special committee to inves- 
tigate a situation involving issues of academic freedom and tenure, 
and as First Vice-President. He was regarded by his colleagues as 
an able teacher, scholar and editor, who was also interested in the 
welfare of his profession. In his work as a teacher and with the Asso- 
ciation Professor Pelzer sought the observance and the strength- 
ening of the principles of the Association, particularly those 
relating to intellectual freedom and due process. In short he was 
a professor who assumed the responsibilities of academic citizen- 
ship. His death is a great loss to the Association and to the profes- 
sion; he has, however, left an asset of inestimable value, namely, 
an ssanple of devotion to the concepts of professional saat 
freedom and responsibility, and scholarship. 


The vacancy created by the death of Professor Pelzer has been 
filled by the Council of the Association in electing to the First 
Vice-Presidency, Professor Henry L. Ewbank (Speech), of the 
University of Wisconsin. This action of the Council was taken 
pursuant to Article III, Section 3 of the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE 1946 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The 1946 Nominating Committee of the Association herewith 
submits its report making nominations for the Council membership 
for the three-year term 1947-1949. 

The Committee met on July 14, 1946 in Washington, D. C., in 
the office of the Association. In addition to the suggestions for 
nominations made by members of the Association, the Committee 
had the benefit of information in the Association’s institutional 
and membership files made available by the General Secretary. 

The task of the Nominating Committee is far more conditioned 
by circumstances than appears. That was particularly true this 
year, when colleges and universities are in the process of welcom- 
ing back staff members who have been on leave during the war and 
when many shifts from one institution to another are being made. 

The suggestions from members are helpful but cannot be con- 
clusive. The members of the Committee must supplement these 
names with others drawn from the Association’s files and from their 
own knowledge of available and competent personnel. In choosing 
nominees the Committee tried to secure a balance between the 
various disciplines (though some are inevitably under-repre- 
sented), the types of institutions and the sections and sub-sections 
of the electorate. When an institution with a flourishing chapter 
had not been represented on the Council for a long time, the 
Committee gave special consideration to the selection of a nomi- 
nee from such a chapter. The Committee sought the advice of 
the General Secretary with reference to some persons under con- 
sideration for nomination. In all such cases the General Secretary 
made it clear that the decision reached with reference to the per- 
son under consideration must be the decision of the Committee, 
and all decisions reached were those of the Committee. 

New Council members educate and are educated by their fel- 
lows. Since a third of the membership of the Council is new each 
year, this educational process must be speedy. But the frequency 
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of change of personnel and the selection of nominees on the basis of 
membership distribution insure that reciprocal flow of ideas be- 
tween the Council and the electorate which is necessary and de- 
sirable in a professional association centrally administered but 
democratically controlled. 

The Committee this year performed an additional and unusual 
function. It was called upon to make nominations to fill a vacancy 
in the First Vice-Presidency of the Association, created by the 
death of Professor Louis Pelzer on June 28, 1946. At the request 
of the Association’s President, the Nominating Committee sub- 
mitted four names to the Council which, under Article III, Section 
3, of the Constitution of the Association, was authorized to fill the 
vacancy for the remainder of Professor Pelzer’s term. 


Eucene P. Cuase (Political Science), Lafayette 
College, Chairman 

C. R. Apams (Mathematics), Brown University 

E. W. McDiarmip (Library Science), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


Nominees for the Council, 1947-1949' 


DISTRICT I 
Ear Cranston, Religion and History, Dartmouth College 

Elected 1942.? 

Born 1895. B.A., 1916, Dartmouth College; B.D., 1920, Drew Theological 
Seminary; M.A., 1925, Columbia University; Ph.D., 1931, Harvard University. 
Instructor, 1928-30, Boston University; Professor, 1930-31, State Teachers Col 
lege, Buffalo, New York; Assistant Professor, 1931-34, Colgate University; 
Chairman of Department, 1934-44, University of Redlands; Professor, 1944- , 
Dartmouth College. 


GeorceE V. Kipper, Classical Languages and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Vermont 
Elected 1932. 


Born 1go1. B.A., 1922, University of Vermont; B.A., 1926, Oxford University; 
Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1922-23; Assistant Professor, 
1926-29; Associate Professor, 1929-45; Professor, 1945- ; Administrative 
Secretary of the University, 1942— , University of Vermont. 


1 One from each district to be elected. 
2 Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 


— 
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DISTRICT II 


Matcotm Bancrorr Jones, Romance Languages, Connecticut 
College 


Elected 1937. Chap. Secy., 1942-44; Chap. Pres., 1944-46. 
Born 1902. B.A., 1924, M.A., 1930, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard University. Teacher, 
1924-29, Harrisburg Academy; Instructor and Tutor, 1930-34, Harvard Col- 
lege; Instructor and Tutor, 1931-34, Radcliffe College; Instructor, 1936-37, 
Ohio University; Assistant Professor, 1937-38, Kenyon College; Instructor, 
1938-42, Assistant Professor, 1942- , Connecticut College. 


Frep B. Mittert, English Literature, Wesleyan University 


Elected 1923. 

Born 1890. B.A., 1912, Amherst College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 
Lecturer, 1912-16, Queen’s University; Assistant Professor, 1919-26, Associate 
Professor, 1926-27, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Assistant Professor, 1927- 
31, Associate Professor, 1931-37, University of Chicago; Professor, 1937- _, Act- 
ing Director, 1942-46, Director, 1946- , Honors College, Wesleyan University. 


DISTRICT III 


W. AtBert Noyes, Jr., Chemistry, University of Rochester 


Elected 1938. 

Born 1898. Attended University of Illinois, 1916-17; B.A., 1919, D.Sc., 1946, 
Grinnell College; D.-és-Sc., Paris, 1920; Graduate Student, 1920-21, University 
of California. Instructor, 1921-22, University of California; Instructor, 1922- 
23, Assistant Professor, 1923-29, University of Chicago; Associate Professor, 
1929-35, Professor, 1935-38, Brown University; Professor, 1938- , Chairman 
of Department, 1939-__, University of Rochester. 


Paut L. WuirteE ty, Psychology, Franklin and Marshall College 


Elected 1926. Chap. Pres., 1933-42. 


Born 1893. B.A., 1920, Earlham College; M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Chicago. Professor, 1920-22, Nebraska Central College; Instructor, 1923-26, 
Washington University; Associate Professor, 1927-30, Colgate University; 
Professor, 1930-_, Franklin and Marshall College. 


DISTRICT IV 


THEODORE Koppany1, Pharmacology, Georgetown University 


Elected 1928. Chap. Secy., 1932-33. 


Born 1go1. Attended University of Budapest, 1918-20; Ph.D., 1923, Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Instructor, 1924-28, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor 
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1928~29, Syracuse University; Associate Professor, 1929-30, Cornell University; 
Professor, 1930- , Georgetown University. 


Kersy Netti, English Literature, The Catholic University of 
America 


Elected 1937. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1939. 

Born 1906. B.A., 1928, Georgetown University; Ph.D., 1935, Johns Hopkins 
University. Instructor, 1934-37, St. Louis University; Associate Professor, 
1937-38, College of New Rochelle; Assistant Professor, 1938- , The Catholic 
University of America. 


DISTRICT V 


J. SurHERLAND Frame, Mathematics, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Elected 1940. 

Born 1907. B.A., 1929, M.A., 1930, Ph.D., 1933, Harvard University; 1933-34, 
Traveling Fellow in Géttingen, Germany, and Zurich, Switzerland. Instructor, 
1934-38, Assistant Professor, 1938-42, Assistant to the Dean, 1936-37, Board of 
Counsellors, 1937-42, Brown University; Associate Professor and Head of 
Department, 1942-43, Allegheny College; Professor and Head of Department, 
1943- , Michigan State College. 


Lioyp W. Tay tor, Physics, Oberlin College 


Elected 1924. 

Born 1893. B.Sc., 1914, Grinnell College; attended State University of Iowa, 
1915; Ph.D., 1922, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1915-17, Grinnell Col- 
lege; Instructor, 1922-24, University of Chicago; Professor and Head of De. 
partment, 1924- Oberlin College. 


DISTRICT VI 


Rosert B. Heiman, English, Louisiana State University 


Elected 1936. Chap. Secy., 1938-40. 

Born 1906. B.A., 1927, Lafayette College; M.A., 1930, Ohio State University; 
M.A., 1931, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1927-28, Tufts 
College; Instructor, 1928-30, Ohio University; Instructor, 1931-33, 1934-35, 
University of Maine; Instructor, 1935-36, Assistant Professor, 1936-42, Associ- 
ate Professor, 1942-46, Professor, 1946- , Louisiana State University. 


James Ho tapay, Banking and Finance, University of Alabama 


Elected 1931. Chap. Treas., 1930-31; Chap. Pres., 1939-42. 

Born 1893. B.S., 1915, Georgetown College; M.S., 1923, University of Illinois; 
Ph.D., 1927, University of lowa. Professor, 1927- and Head, Department 
of Finance, 1946- , University of Alabama. 
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Criarence A. BERDAHL, Political Science, University of Illinois 


Elected 1924. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1943-45. 

Born 1890. B.A., 1914, St. Olaf College; M.A., 1917, University of South Da- 
kota; Ph.D., 1920, University of Illinois. Teacher, 1915-16, Fergus Falls 
(Minn.) High School; Fellow, 1917-18, 1919-20, Instructor, 1920-22, Associ- 
ate, 1922-25, Assistant Professor, 1925-29, Associate Professor, 1929-30, Pro- 
fessor, 1930- ,Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 1935-39, Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, 1942- University of Illinois. 


Haro Zink, Political Science, DePauw University 
Elected 1930. Chap. Pres., 1940-41. 
Born 1go1. B.A., 1921, University of Denver; S.T.B., 1923, Boston University; 
M.A., 1924, Ph.D., 1926, Harvard University. Assistant Professor, 1924-25, 
Harvard University; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor, 1925- 
38, Hall Professor and Chairman of Department, 1938- , DePauw University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


W. E. Attey, Economics, Drake University 


Elected 1938. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1943-44; Secy.-Treas., 1944- , Iowa Con- 
ference of University Professors. 


Born 1903. B.A., 1926, DePauw University; M.A., 1932, Ph.D., 1941, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Teacher in secondary schools: 1926-28, McLeansboro, Illinois; 
1928-31, Burney, Indiana; 1931-36, Urbana, Illinois. Instructor, 1936-42, 
Grove City College; Professor and Acting Head of Department, 1942-45, Acting 
Dean, 1944-45, Head of Department, College of Liberal Arts, 1945- , Drake 
University. 


O. B. Jesness, Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


Elected 1929. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41; Chap. Pres., 1941-42; Member, 
Chap. Executive Committee, 1942-43. 

Born 1889. B.S.A., 1912, M.S., 1924, Ph.D., 1928, University of Minnesota. 
Instructor, 1912-13, Winthrop (Minn.) High School; Instructor, 1914-15, 
University of Minnesota, Head of Department, 1920-28, University of Kentucky, 
Chief of Division, 1928- , University of Minnesota. 
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DISTRICT IX 


Pearce C. Ketiey, Marketing and Economics, University of 
Arkansas 
Elected 1935. Chap. Secy., 1939-42. 
Born 1895. Attended University of Michigan, 1913-15; B.A., 1922, M.A, 
1924, Ph.D., 1930, University of California. Instructor, 1930-31, University of 
California; Assistant Professor, 1931-32, University of Utah; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1932— University of Arkansas. 


Georce E. Porter, Zoology, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 


Elected 1933. Chap. Pres. (Baylor University), 1932-34; Chap. Pres., 1943- 
_ 443; Chap. Secy., 1945-46. 

Born 1898. B.S., 1921, D.Sc., 1946 (Honorary), Ottawa University (Kansas); 

MLS., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University of lowa. Graduate Assistant, 1921-23, In- 

structor, 1923-27, University of lowa; Professor and Head of Department, 

1927-39, Baylor University; Professor and Premedical Adviser, 1939- _, Agricul- 

tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


DISTRICT X 


Crayton D. Carus, Foreign Trade, University of Southern 
California 


Elected 1923. Chap. Pres., 1927-28, 1945-46. 

Born 1889. B.A., 1913, M.A., 1917, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1930, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Instructor, 1919-20, Assistant Professor, 1920-21, State Col- 
lege of Washington; Associate Professor, 1921-30, Professor, 1931—__, University 
of Southern California. 


Artuur W. Martin, JRr., Physiology, University of Washington 


Elected 1943. Chap. Pres., 1944-45. 

Born i910. B.S., 1931, College of Puget Sound; Ph.D., 1936, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Instructor, 1936-37, Stanford University; Instructor, 1937-38, Assistant 
Professor, 1938-43, Associate Professor, 1943- , University of Washington. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 462-465; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1440 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 


(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 


ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bu/d/etin. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bu/letin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu//etin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 179 nominations for Active membership and 3 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Alabama, Rafael R. del Valle; American University, Stafford 
H. Cassell; University of Arizona, Ina E. Gittings; University of Arkansas, 
Kenneth R. Osborne; University of Buffalo, Guy E. Youngburg; Butler 
University, E. Robert Andry, Gordon H. Clark, Frances Holliday, Rosamond 
R. Jones, Marguerite Lamar, Edward D. Lewis, Hattie Lundgren, Robert I. 
Mehr, Joseph G. Rayback, Marcia Reisser, Raymond A. Sears, Orman L. 
Shelton, William F. Shors, Joseph S. Stull, Jean Sutherland, Byron L. Westfall, 
E. Grace Whitesel; University of California, Robert B. Brode, Irving McKee; 
Carthage College, Robert Rie; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 


—— 
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Maurice H. Krout; University of Chicago, William Burrows, Ruth M. Gris- 
wold, Thelma Porter; Clemson College, Thomas B. Alexander, James P. 
Brewster, Joseph C. Green; University of Colorado, Frances W. Binkley, Mary 
L. Lyda, Maynard A. Peck; University of Connecticut, Martha Potgieter; 
Cornell University, William R. Sears, Bertram F. Willcox; University of 
Dubuque, Carl A. Dallinger, Maye Hagen; Duke University, Samuel Kliger; 
University of Florida, Oscar F. Jones; Fordham University, Charles G. Wilber; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Saron E. Munson; George Washington 
University, Otto J. Dekom; Georgetown University, James D. Atkinson; 
Georgia School of Technology, Frank Bogle; Hampton Institute, Cecile 
Authier; University of Hawaii, G. Donald Sherman; University of Idaho 
(Southern Branch), Lorene A. Hendricks; University of Illinois, Robert B. 
Downs, Josie B. Houchens, Joe W. Kraus, Richard Murphy, Edwin Theiss, 
Howard Winger; Iowa State Teachers College, Archie Bauman; John Carroll 
University, René Fabien; University of Kansas, John A. Burzle, James O. 
Maloney, William M. Simpson; Keuka College, Anthony F. Bartholomay, 
Mary S. Dewing, Muriel B. Maxwell; Lehigh University, George W. Kyte; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Frank C. Flowers; Loyola University 
(Illinois), James F. Anderson, John S. Gerrietts; Marshall College, Julius 
Lieberman; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Raymond L. Bispling- 
hoff; Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Harry S. Broudy, 
Edmund K. Luddy, Wallace H. Venable; Michigan State College, Raoul R. 
Haas, Betty L. Johnson, Bernard J. Knittel, Floyd V. Monaghan, Curtis H. 
Moore, Rowland R. Pierson, Irene Schreiber, Edward J. Van Loon; University 
of Michigan, Clarice Freud, William B. Palmer, Russell A. Smith; Minnesota 
State Teachers College (Winona), Amanda B. Aarestad, Jeanne S. Brouillette, 
Edward M. Davis, Laura O. Foster, Mildred Greene, Harry R. Jackson, 
Frederick A. Jederman, Floretta M. Murray, Mae A. Sweeney, Helen Warde- 
berg; University of Minnesota, G. Lester Anderson, Cyrus P. Barnum, David 
C. Bartelma, Leo S. Brueckner, Robert H. Cameron, Ole Gisvold, C. Irene 
Hayner, Walter O. Lundberg, Kenneth Seeley, Harold Widdowson; Mount 
Holyoke College, Melva Lind; University of New Mexico, Arthur Rosenthal; 
New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Faye Keever, Edith Wolf; 
New York State Teachers College (Cortland), Camille Brown; New York State 
Teachers College (Oswego), William E. Huss; New York University, Joseph 
J. Raymond; Newark College of Engineering, Irving P. Orens; Northwestern 
University, James A. Rahl; University of Notre Dame, Charles C. Price; 
Ohio State University, Bernard S. Meyer, Everett C. Shimp; Pennsylvania 
State College, Allen L. Baker, Arthur B. Bingham; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg), Lucy McCammon; University of Pittsburgh, 
Karl C. H. Oermann; Pomona College, Edward M. Fryer, John H. Gleason; 
University of Puerto Rico, Domitila D. de Belaval, Amador Cobas, Raquel 
R. Dexter, Thomas S. Hayes, José Menéndez, Frederic Sackett, Maurice H. 
Segall; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Robert D. Meade; Reed College, 
Frederick E. Melder; Roosevelt College, Walter F. Cebelin; Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Michael Daly; Scripps College, Albert Britt; Medical College of the State 
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of South Carolina, Frederick W. Kinard; University of Southern California, 
John T. Clapp, William B. Michael, Harris C. Moore, Garnet Owen, Lawrence 
M. Riddle, Carlton C. Rodee, Harvey J. D. Seifert, Jeannette E. Smalley, 
Lillian Steuber, Neil D. Warren; Stanford University, William Irvine, Karl R. 
Spaugenberg; Syracuse University, Sidney P. Albert, Daniel Curley, Donald 
A. Dike, Broderick H. Johnson, Benjamin J. Kaston, Thomas F. O’ Donnell, 
Philip S. Rudolph; University of Tennessee, William B. Schrader; Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Edith Cousins; East Texas State Teachers 
College, Lora E. Smith; Union College (New York), Joseph Rotundo; Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Jules Larrivee; Medical College of Virginia, Erling S. Hegre; 
Wabash College, John D. Forbes; Washington University, Arthur G. Vieth; 
Wells College, William C. Stokoe, Jr.; Western Reserve University, Barclay 
S. Leathem, John H. Stewart; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau 
Claire), Warren P. Clark, Gretchen Grimm, Leonard Haas, Clarence H. 
Heinke, Charles A. Hornback, Ruth Johnson, Floyd O. Krause, Hilda B. 
Oxby, John S. Schneider, Wilson E. E. Schwahn, W. E. Slagg, Gordon R. 
Stien, Grace Walsh; University of Wisconsin, Llewellyn Pfankuchen. 


Junior 


University of Oklahoma, William J. Mellor; University of Southern 
California, Ellis G. Shields; Stanford University, Gleb Bogoiavlensky. 


Members Elected. 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the 
election of 1148 Active and 13 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 

University of Akron, Margaret E. Mauch; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Jacksonville), Eli J. Landers, Walter A. Mason, Reuben Self, Ernest Stone, 
University of Alabama, Sarah Fleming, Warren G. Keith, John R. Morton; 
Harold F. Schaeffer; University of Alaska, Earl H. Beistline, Jewell T. Denni- 
son; University of Arizona, Andreas S. Andersen, Lucy Barton, James M. 
Beebe, Sidney B. Brown, Mary E. Caldwell, Russell Ewing, Elizabeth H. Gad, 
Harry T. Getty, R. M. Howard, Eleanor B. Johnson, Paul D. Jose, Arthur 
R. Kemmerer, Rollin Pease, Desmond S. Powell, Frank D. Robertson, Francis 
A. Roy, James P. Scott, Hartley D. Snyder, Zela M. Sougey, Ethel M. Thomp- 
son, Napoleon J. Tremblay, Charles F. Wailraff; Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Russel C. Nelson; University of Arkansas, Kyle Engler, Orville J. 
Hall, John C. Hamilton, Trimble R. Hedges, Forrest D. Kellogg, Elizabeth A. 
Ludwig, Robert L. Morris, J. Norman Payne, Robert C. Wray; University of 
Arkansas (Medical School), Louis E. Moses, Ralph E. Rowen; Augustana 
College, Lucien White; Bates College, Joseph D’Alfonso; Baylor University, 
Elma B. Cranfill, S. E. Cranfill, Lois S. Douglas, Norman L. Roberts, E. 
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Bruce Thompson; Berea College, Ray Orr; Boston University, Richard H. 
Bailes, Warren E. Lux, Herbert B. Myron, Jr., Ruth Setterberg, J. Wendell 
Yeo; Bowling Green State University, Harold T. Hamre, Anne R. King, 
Herbert E. Muntz, Alma J. Payne; Brooklyn College, Frances P. Hoffman, 
Wilhelmina E. Jacobson, Marian M. Manico, Louise Rietz, Loretta W. Smith; 
Brown University, Guy H. Dodge; Bucknell University, Robert D. Henderson, 
Sidney J. Kelly, Harriet A. Love, Mary B. MacDonald; University of Buffalo, 
Barton Bean, John A. Beane, Charles Beyer, Wilma Brosher, N. Cantor, 
Richard M. Drake, George Goldfinger, Jennie S. Graham, John W. Greenwood, 
Elizabeth M. Hanson, A. Margaret Larsen, Paul E. Mohn, Laurence A. Pape, 
J. Max Patrick, Lyle W. Phillips, Anne W. Sengbusch, Oscar A. Silverman, 
Clarence E. Smith, Wilbert H. Spencer, Joseph B. Sprowls; University of 
California, Charles G. Fallis, Garrett Hardin, Robert A. Nisbet, James H. 
Shideler, Walter G. Urban; University of California (Los Angeles), Cordell 
Durrell, Charles Speroni; University of California (Santa Barbara), Walter E. 
Conrad, Robert E. Robinson; Capital University, Carl F. Reuss; Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Carl W. Condit, Harry P. Hale, William J. Leivo, Talbot 
Pearson, Calvin M. Wiley; Case School of Applied Science, Paul E. Guenther; 
Catholic University of America, Rudolph Allers, Margaret J. Bates, Brendan F. 
Brown, Edward Cain, Josephine McG. Callan, Agnes A. Dix, Myron W. Get- 
chell, Loretta E. Heidgerken, C. J. Nuesse, Viola R. Reed; Cedar Crest College, 
Charles J. Bornman, Wilbur W. Hollman, Luise A. Lenel, Charles H. Rom- 
inger, John A. Tallmadge; Centenary College of Louisiana, Roscoe Stinetorf; 
University of Cincinnati, Julian F. Bechtold, Cedric G. Boulter, Robert M. Del- 
camp, Louis F. Doty, Frances Kimbrough, James E. O’Connell, Elbert B. 
Ruth, Leon Schiff, Vinton E. Siler, Alfred A. Tytell, Alphonse R. Vonderahe; 
The City College (New York), Percy M. Apfelbaum, Frank Brescia, Cecilie 
Froehlich, Agnes C. Mulligan, Henry J. Plock, Leonard P. Sayles, Seymour 
Travers, Joseph R. Weiss, Louis Wolchonok; The City College (Commerce 
Center), Mary P. O’Donnell; Claremont College, Hollis P. Allen; Clemson 
College, William H. Milner; Coker College, Ben Ingram; University of Colo- 
rado, Dorothy I. Anderson, Ellict Evans; Columbia University, Dorothy W. 
Curtiss, Margaret Hutchins, Jack M. Stein, Miriam D. Tompkins; Cornell 
University, Henry H. Adams, Max Black, Wilson B. Gragg; Denison Univer- 
sity, William C. Biel, Sara L. Houston, Richard V. Morrissey, Elizabeth Strick- 
land; University of Denver, Charles E. Meyers; De Paul University, Walter 
Maneikis, John B. Murphy; DePauw University, Janet Schlicher, Paul A. 
Thomas, Van Denman Thompson, Ruth Zitzlaff; Dickinson College, Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr., Benjamin D. James, Roy R. Kuebler, Jr., Donald R. Morri- 
son, Ralph Schecter, Mary B. Taintor, Russell I. Thompson, Wellman J. 
Warner; Drake University, Seth W. Slaughter; Duke University, S. Thomas 
Amore, Howard Easley, Douglas E. Scates; Elmira College, Lewis Eldred; 
Fisk University, Edward N. Palmer, S. O. Roberts; University of Florida, 
Winston W. Ehrmann, John R. Greenman, Leon N. Henderson, Gaines B. 
Lang, Hal G. Lewis, Oscar Svarlien; Fresno State College, Frederick R. Len- 
nox, Louise Porch, Mary B. Smith, Victor E. Storli, Edward V. Tenney, Ben 
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R. Walker, Ruth D. Waterman, Phyllis Watts, Frances M. Wilson; Furman 
University, Alice Adams, A. Lawrence Cheek, Jr., Kenneth R. Erfft; Georgia 
School of Technology, William B. Clement; Georgia State College for Women, 
James V. McDonough; Grinnell College, Jorge Chavarri, Norman Goodbrod, 
Otto Jelinek, Solomon Mitchell, Herbert Prescott, Kenneth D. Simmons, 
Frank B. Stratton; Hahneman Medical College, Joseph Chandler, Hunter 
Cook, Russell C. Erb, Philip Maas, Linnaeus E. Marter, Henry S. Ruth, 
Thomas M. Snyder, Peter J. Warter; Hampton Institute, James A. Cotton, 
James A. Gibbs, Jr., Anita B. Hall, Winfred R. Harris, Volena Higginbotham, 
Hylan Lewis, Henry L. Livas, Eva C. Mitchell, Lutrelle F. Palmer, Mae B. 
Pullins, Grace G. Reeves, Elvira Rickmers, Gwendclyn L. Roddy, Clarence R. 
White, Nancy B. Woolridge; Haverford College, Martin Foss; University 
of Hawaii, Lillian Fortess, Colin J. Herrick, Amos P. Leib, Yukuo Uyehara; 
Hollins College, Katherine M. Van Horn; College of the Holy Cross, S. 
Edward Flynn; Hood College, Elinor M. Douglass, Mary E. Krummel; 
Hunter College, Edith B. Chase, James R. Meehan, John E. Merrill, John J. 
Ryan, Anne B. Tipton, Rosalind Tough; University of Idaho, C. L. Woodward; 
University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Ernest J. Baldwin, Josephine H. 
Berryman, Clinton R. Galloway, Rudolph F. Goranson, Boyd W. Hodson, 
Marie L. Hopkins, George R. Johnson, Leedice Kissane, Charles A. Lee, 
Katheryn A. McKinney, Charles E. Marshall, Steven R. Meadows, Hubert 
O. Ritland, John Vesser; Southern Illinois Normal University, Stewart C. 
Chandler, Anna K. Neufeld; Illinois State Normal University, Herman R. 
Tiedeman; Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Ora L. Railsback; Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Dwight L. Bailey, Mary A. Bennett, Leo G. 
Bent, Marjorie Burke, Theodore L. Carlson, Ruth Carson, Margaret B. Don- 
ley, Walter H. Eller, Cecile Evans, C. W. Garner, H. Margaret Hardin, Isabel 
Hoover, Ernest L. Kraemer, Amanda Langemo, Sarah Miner, Dorothy Moon, 
R. Maurice Myers, Lucile Neu, Floyd W. Ohlson, Theodora Pottle, Ethel Ray, 
Lauretta Robinson, Amanda Rosenquist, Roy M. Sallee, Margaret M. 
Schannenk, Robert A. Shiley, Velna Sollars, Grace Sproull, Esther L. Stroup, 
Harriet C. Stull, Jeannette Terrill, C. Adam Turner, A. A. Wellck, Frances 
Whitehead, Theresa F. Wild; University of Illinois, Harvey W. Huegy, 
Gwladys Spencer, Lewis F. Stieg; Indiana State Teachers College, Mary A. 
Banks, Olis G. Jamison; Indiana University, John H. Billman, Samuel E. Braden, 
C. Wesley Dane, John P. Frank, James H. Jones, John J. Murray, Thomas A. 
Sebeok, George L. Shaffer, Raymond E. Warden, Jr.; Iowa State College, 
Earl Hilton, William C. Hummel, Orlando C. Krieder, L. Jackson Laslett, 
Lauren K. Soth; James Millikin University, Dorothy J. McClure, Edith M. 
McNabb, Marshall Wells; John Carroll University, Herbert H. Petit; Johns 
Hopkins University, Guenter Schwarz; Juniata College, Esther M. Doyle; 
University of Kansas, Donald C. Brodie, Robert M. Dreyer, Ivan M. Farmer, 
Levi R. Lind, Kullervo Louhi, Anna D. McCracken, Edward G. Nelson, Ruth 
Orcutt, Ross M. Robertson, Gordon G. Wiseman; University of Kansas City, 
F. L. Black; Kent State University, W. Leslie Garnett, Clinton H. Hobbs, 
Thelma Hyland, Marcelline J. Plescher, Wilbur W. West; University of 
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Kentucky, Aubrey J. Brown, Edward M. Johnson, Harold F. Kaufman, 
David R. Lincicome, William C. MacQuown, Jr., Glenn D. Morrow, Paul 
Oberst, Rodman Sullivan, Martin E. Weeks; Lafayette College, Earl C. 
Davis, Fred V. Roeder, Louis T. Stableford; Lake Erie College, Genevieve 
Rystrom; Lake Forest College, Lee O. Garber, Joseph Nash; Lawrence Col- 
lege, Emil Heuser; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Walter Robin- 
son; Louisiana State University, Jeanette O. Anderson, Lucile R. Caffery, 
Louis R. Dougherty, Jr., Caroline Durieux, James H. Elder, Martin E. Erick- 
son, I. Vincent Guaccero, Homer L. Hitt, E. Donald Jessop, Arthur G. Keller, 
Carleton Liddle, L. Vance McLean, Lois W. Mahier, Ernest E. Maser, E. 
Terry Prothro, Ambrose K. Ramsey, Jr., Ilda M. Schriefer, Percy C. Scott, 
Marion B. Smith, Everett L. Timm, Maurice M. Vick; University of Louis- 
ville, Rudolph J. Erickson, Judson C. Gray, George D. Wilson; Loyola 
University (Illinois), John W. Hawekotte, Charles J. O’Neil; Macalester Col- 
lege, Verne Ahlberg, Ezra J. Camp, Samuel F. Franklin, Kenneth L. Holmes, 
Hollis L. Johnson, Harriet McPhetres, Peter S. Mousolite, Madonna H. Rogan, 
William P. Tucker; University of Maine, Donald Folsom; Marietta College, 
Alice Rosemond; Marshall College, J. Carl Leake; University of Maryland, 
Emily W. Akin, Miriam L. Beall, Rachel Benton, Verne E. Chatelain, Helen 
DeLoach, Eitel-Wolf Dobert, Rachel Frank, Jane O'Neill, Waldo E. Waltz, 
Yvonne Zenn; University of Miami, John R. Beery, William Bobrick, Helen 
L. Garlinghouse, Duane W. Koenig, Paul L. Merrill, James J. Steiner, Joseph 
Tarpley, Eva E. A. Thomas, Robert Way; Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, John C. Hepler; Michigan State College, Katherine Arnett, Wilma 
Bennett, Thelma Bishop, Elizabeth Daniels, John H. Daugherty, James D. 
Davis, Edgar L. DeForest, Elsie M. Edwards, Arthur W. Farrall, Waring 
Fitch, Curnel S. Hampton, Paul Harder, John B. Harrison, Ruth Highberger, 
Norman F. Kinzie, Irving W. Knobloch, Martha E. Layman, Walter S. Lun- 
dahl, Anne M. McGurk, Julian K. Miller, L. Gertrude Nygren, Robert S. 
Quimby, Walter W. Quirt, Loraine V. Shepard, Charles H. Sherwood, Frede- 
rick H. Stutz, Corine Twetley, Atwell M. Wallace, John N. Winburne; Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Bertha A. McLellan; University of Michigan, 
Burton L. Baker, Frank X. Braun, Joseph Brinkman, Pierce Brodkorb, James 
H. Cissel, Jack F. Cline, Joe L. Davis, Thomas Diamond, Fred S. Dunham, 
Alphonse R. Favreau, Nadine L. Flinders, Charles C. Fries, Raymond L. 
Garner, Arthur Hackett, Theodore E. Heger, Joseph E. Kallenbach, Wilfred 
Kaplan, William R. Kendall, Theodore C. Kramer, Edward W. Lauer, William 
R. Leslie, Glenn McGeoch, David Mattern, William D. Revelli, Konstantin 
Scharenberg, Julius D. Schetzer, Allan Seager, Burke Shartel, Helen M. 
Titus, Hardin Van Deursen, Robert R. White, Raymond L. Wilder; Middle- 
bury College, John T. Andrews, Donald H. Ballou, Douglas Beers, Léa Binand, 
Claude L. Bourcier, Arthur M. Brown, Alan Carter, John Chalmers, Berenice 
Cook, Mischa H. Fayer, Ida V. Gibson, Samuel Guarnaccia, Arthur K. D. 
Healy, Emilia L’Hommedieu, William F. Madden, Maxine J. Shurtz, Rex N. 
Webster, Hermann Wiederhold; Mills College, Martha E. Allen, William A. 
Gaw, Arlene J. Van Derhoef; Millsaps College, Bond Fleming, Vernon L. 
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Wharton; Milwaukee-Downer College, Gloria Cerrato; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (St. Cloud), Lyla-Gertrude G. Gillis; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Winona), Blanche A. Graff, Ella M. Murphy, Ruth H. 
Richards, Jean Talbot; University of Minnesota, Jean H. Alexander, A. B. 
Baker, Hervey H. Barber, Walter M. Boothby, Edward S. Bordin, Russell C. 
Brinker, James I. Brown, Walter W. Cook, Elizabeth M. Cranston, Bryce L. 
Crawford, Alfred E. Cronk, Richard H. Daggy, Ivan Doseff, Willis E. Dugan, 
Carl W. Engelhart, Gertrude Esteros, Gerald T. Evans, George Fahr, John W. 
Gruner, Theda Hagenah, William A. Hanson, J. Merle Harris, J. Francis Hart- 
mann, Clarence J. Hemming, Austin Henschel, William T. Heron, Frederick 
W. Hoffbauer, C. A. Hughes, Gertrude Hull, Frank P. Hulme, Frank H. 
Kaufert, W. D. Lacabanne, Evrel A. Larson, Leonard S. Laws, Robert S. 
Livingston, Clarence C. Ludwig, Margaret P. Martin, Paul Meehl, William J. 
Micheels, Olaf Michelsen, Ruth E. Montgomery, J. Arthur Myers, Juliette 
Myren, Charles V. Netz, Clarence P. Oliver, John M. H. Olmsted, William T. 
Peyton, Emmett L. Pinnell, Gerald R. Prescott, Burtrum C. Schiele, Alois R. 
Schmid, Robert P. Sharp, Joseph F. Shellman, William J. Simon, Ernst Simon- 
son, Homer J. Smith, Karl Sollner, Henry L. Taylor, Mildred C. Templin, 
Garvin L. Von Eschen, Herbert S. Wells, Joseph A. Wise, Donald Woods, 
Harold N. Wright; Mississippi State College, John J. MacAllister; Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Clara H. Clevenger, Lewis Clevenger; 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Frieda Rieck; Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Clarence E. Koeppe, Harry J. Siceluff, Richard Wilkin- 
son; University of Missouri, Mary D. Allen, Wanda S. Hunter, Isadore Key- 
fitz, John C. Koken, Raymond E. Peck, Paul Van Bodegraven; Northern 
Montana College, Marjorie Glendenning; Morningside College, Albert W. 
Buckingham, John F. Castle, Charles R. Garland, Lois Grammer, Marcia 
McNee, Ethel R. Murray, Roy E. Stanton, Alva Tolf; Mount Union College, 
Dorothy Keck, Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., Thomas J. Moore, Jackson W. Rafeld, 
Fred Williams; Muskingum College, William Adams, Jr.; National College of 
Education, Minnie Campbell, Lloyd W. Cousins, Leonard R. Freese, Ruth 
K. Gibson, Nellie McCaslin, Vera G. Sheldon, Dorothy Weller, Victor O. West; 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Helen R. Istas; University of 
Nebraska, Emanuel Wishnow; University of New Hampshire, Calvin D. Rol- 
lins, Gertrude E. Teller; New Haven State Teachers College, Leonard Joll; 
New Mexico State College, Philip J. Leyendecker, Jr.; University of New 
Mexico, Anna T. Winecoff; New York Medical College, Stephen A. Chilian; 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Nura D. Turner; New 
York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), H. Emmett Brown, Louis J. 
Callan, Sherman G. Crayton, Stanley A. Czurles, Margaret V. Dupré, Reuben 
S. Ebert, Beryl E. Frech, Raymond M. Fretz, Mina Goossen, Eleanor Gover, 
Andrew W. Grabau, Oscar E. Hertzberg, Carolyn W. Heyman, Arline Johnson, 
Harry Johnson, Mary L. McMahon, Martha Metz, Harold F. Peterson, 
Mildred S. Roesser, Eleanor L. Schrader, Sigurd W. Sheel, Harry J. Steel, 
Marguerite Stockberger, Melvina Svec, Katheryne T. Whittemore, D. Kenneth 
Winebrenner; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), Florence L. Hoag, 
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Ivalclare Howland, Alice A. Pierce, Mary N. Smith, Walter A. Thurber; 
New York State Teachers College (Oswego), Michael Auleta, Wesley Frost, 
Kenneth E. Gabel, Helen Hagger, Barbara A. Polacek, Charles McC. Snyder, 
Jr., Frederick G. Winn, Dorothy Wright; New York University, Isidor Green- 
wald, Samuel Hemley, Samuel S. Wald; Newark College of Engineering, 
Pompey Mainardi; University of Newark, Salomon Flink; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Ina B. Bergquist, Mason R. Boudrye, Thomas P. Cobb, 
Ruby M. Grimes, Earl Helgeson, Jonathan A. Munro, Edward M. Opton, 
Jessie D. Phillips, Francis G. Schoff; University of North Dakota, Charles A. 
Gilpin, Kenneth L. Hankerson, Paul E. Karvonen, William E. Koenker, Elder 
L. Lium, Theodore O. Reyhner, Robert P. Wilkins, Kermit T. Wiltse; North- 
western University, Stefan Bardas, Robert E. Beam, N. E. Bingham, Frank 
M. Chambers, George W. Collins, Paul A. Cundiff, Robert H. Gildart, Robert 
Halsband, Otto L. Heinle, Harvey L. Johnson, William C. Knopf, Clarence J. 
Overbeck, Orlando Park, Edson R. Peck, Willard Pedrick, Kenneth Scholes, 
William S. Stokes, David Stryker, M. John Wagner, Raymond F. Wallace, 
Albert Wolfson, Bruce A. Young, Jr.; Norwich University, Frederick Winter; 
University of Notre Dame, Wesley C. Bender, Herbert J. Bott, Milton Burton, 
Gilbert J. Coty, Alden E. Davis, Norbert Engels, Bernard B. Finnan, John 
J. FitzGerald, Frank W. Horan, Raymond P. Kent, James A. McCarthy, 
Frank Montana, John A. Northcott, Jr., Daniel H. Pedtke, Alexander A. 
Petrauskas, Arthur J. Quigley, Rufus W. Rauch, Lawrence F. Stauder, Carl 
C. Stevason, Edward C. Watters, Carl C. Wilcox; Oberlin College, Harold 
Bryson, James A. Campbell, William G. Dibos, Andrew Hoover, Inda S. How- 
land, Robert Melcher, Marie Rankin, Arthur L. Williams, Marian Williams; 
Ohio State University, Everitt L. Dakan, John J. Kinsella; Ohio University, 
Josephine S. Palmer; Ohio Wesleyan University, Mary B. Anawalt, O. K. 
Boring, Robert E. Bowlus, Maude L. Dorsey, Donald C. Eyssen, Dorothy 
Getz, Eleanor Heintz, Laura McIntire, Paul R. Shaffer, Jarvis A. Stewart, 
Mozelle Warren, Emanuel T. Weiler, Dwight A. Woodbury; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Raymond Estep; Southeastern State 
College of Oklahoma, E. Martin Haggard; University of Oklahoma, Roy E. 
Heffner, Truman Pouncey; Oregon State College, Delmar I. Allman, Chester 
A. Arents, Edward C. Callaway, Wilbur T. Cooney, Dorothy Gatton, Percy 
M. Gill, Iris Gray, C. Buren Mitchell, Andrea J. Overman, Joseph Schulein, 
Grace M. Scully, Mary C. Sweeney, Betty L. Thompson, J. S. Waiton, E. W. 
Warrington, George A. Williams; Pennsylvania State College, Clayton H. 
Allen, Thomas C. Benton, Alex Black, John W. Bratzler, Leo A. Bressler, 
Marian H. Call, Arthur W. Clyde, James R. Coxey, James S. Cross, Charles 
A. Eder, Sherman P. Fogg, Clarence F. Glessner, Walter J. Harrington, Oliver 
E. Harris, Helen L. Hechler, M. T. Henderson, Kenneth W. Houp, Donald 
B. King, Ralph N. Krecker, Chauncey P. Lang, Charles F. LeeDecker, John S. 
McCartney, H. David Rix, Urwin Rowntree, Isadore Rudnick, Seth W. Russell, 
Leo H. Sommer, Norman R. Sparks, Edward J. Thacker, Rundell N. Wood, 
Alexander H. Zerban; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), 
Marie C. Graham; University of Pennsylvania, Edwin C. Bolles, Edward L. 
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Brink, Mary E. Coleman, Daniel S. Davidson, Lowell B. Ellis; Phoenix 
Junior College, Elizabeth Campbell, Donald F. Stone; Pikeville College, 
Harry J. Mack; University of Pittsburgh, William C. Baker, Demas E. 
Barnes, G. Paul Grant, Stanley F. Jablonski, William E. Wallace; Pomona 
College, Thomas M. Beggs, Frederick Bracher, Charles T. Fitts, Corwin 
Hansch, Margaret S. Husson, W. T.J ones, Luther J. Lee, Jr., Philip Neff, R. 
Nelson Smith, Robert L. Strehle; Prairie View University, Elmer E. O’Banion; 
Princeton University, Richard M. Alt, Richard G. Bozorth, Howard O. Brogan, 
Jean Labatut, Arthur S. Link, George T. Paul, Eugene P. Wigner; University 
of Puerto Rico, Agustiné Velez Collazo, Adolfo Jiménez Herndndez, Angel 
Luis Morales, Marietta N. Pedreira; Purdue University, Edward W. Azpell, 
Eleanore Cammack, Chester Eisinger, Ralph E. Fadum, Nathaniel L. Gage, 
Shelby W. Gallien, Jean W. Henkel, Robert L. Livingston, Virgil Lokke, 
Frank D. Martin, Roscoe E. Mills, Charles N. Rice, Robert P. Siskind, 
Joseph L. Waling; Queens College (New York), Richard Alewyn, Russell 
Ames, Fred W. Boege, Richard W. Emery, Harold Lenz, Miriam K. Starkman, 
Dudley D. Straus, Anthony Tudisco; University of Redlands, Richard B. 
Beaman, Lulu Bechtolsheim, Stephen W. Dana, Charles M. Fisher, Alvin S. 
Haag, Bernard L. Hyink, Frederick Mayer, Erwin Ruff; Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, James D. Campbell; Rhode Island State College, L. Guy 
Brown, Mary H. Cummings, Edward C. McAleer, Milton Salomon, Robert 
P. Sorlien, Albert Wolinsky; Russell Sage College, Helen F. Mulvey; Rutgers 
University, Bernard Aaron, Virginia W. Ames, Eleanor P. Barton, Hettie M. 
Chute, Cyrus L. Cox, Frank G. Dunnington, Hazel B. Gillespie, A. Lloyd 
Greenlees, Simon W. Heimlich, Francis W. Hopkins, Michael Iannarone, 
Jacob S. Joffe, LeRoy C. Keagle, George M. Krause, Wilda M. Long, Anatol 
Murad, Eugene A. Nyiri, Ralph P. Reece, Pauline B. Rohm, Dorothy Simp- 
son, John A. Small, Henry S. Sommers, Jr., Martin S. Ulan, Robert M. Walter; 
College of St. Elizabeth, Julia H. Killian; St. Lawrence University, Edward 
N. Warner; Sam Houston State Teachers College, John R. Bertrand, Donald 
W. Mitchell; San Jose State College, Otho C. Williams; Colleges of the 
Seneca, E. Everett Griffith, Kurt P. Roderbourg; Smith College, Albert F. 
Blakeslee, Anna L. Dunham, John J. G. McCue, Virginia F. Prettyman, Helen 
E. Rees, Mary A. Tibbetts; University of South Carolina, Edmund Yaghijian; 
University of Southern California, Fay G. Adams, Arthur Adamson, Charlotte 
W. Anderson, Clayton M. Baldwin, Robert B. Barden, George O. Bauwens, 
Lucien A. Bavetta, Gerald Bense, Sidney W. Benson, Earl G. Blackstone, 
John A. Blickensderfer II, John W. Boylin, Edward S. Brady, Theodore H. E. 
Chen, Francis Christensen, F. Marion Clarke, Eugene L. Colichman, John M. 
Cooper, Frances L. Cramer, John R. Crown, William H. Davenport, Byron 
V. Davis, Stephen De’ak, Hugh A. Edmondson, Alice Ehlers, David Eitzen, 
Lois Ellfeldt, Kenneth O. Emery, Francis de Erdely, John W. Fredericks, Hoyt 
R. Gale, Charles W. Graves, Charles E. Greeley, Paul O. Greeley, Glen Grim- 
sley, Ernest M. Hall, Andrew Hansen, Aura D. Hardison, Rhett Harris, 
William P. Harrison, Paul R. Helsel, James P. Henry, Antonio Heras, Wilbert 
L. Hindman, Guy Ho, Sam M. Houston, Donald H. Hyers, Ruby S. Inlow, 
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Edith Johnson, Bernard G. King, Catherine E. Kirchner, Milton C. Kloetzel, 
Val B. Lehnberg, Henry A. Linek, Charles F. Lombard, Constance Lovell, 
Bessie A. McClenahan, Dorothy E. McMahon, Margaret H. R. Masten, R. 
Eleanor Metheny, Eugenia K. Minas, Margaret G. Morehouse, Boris V. Mor- 
kovin, Martin H. Neumeyer, Alan Nichols, John S. Olsen, Paul R. Patek, 
Elizabeth E. Payne, Harriet Ramras, Evamaria Riegger, Margaret Rood, 
Robert L. Rutherford, Donald Scoles, Lenore Smith, Winslow W. Smith, 
Clinton R. Stimson, Merritt M. Thompson, Eric L. Titus, Lee E. Travis, 
Harleigh B. Trecker, Kenneth L. Trefftzs, Richard W. Van Alstyne, Chester 
M. Van Atta, Robert D. Vold, Richard E. Vollrath, Elmer E. Wagner, Joseph 
E. Weckler, Jr., G. L. Weissler, Paul A. White, Wayne K. Wilmarth, David 
M. Wilson, Richard J. Winzler, Mabel Woodworth; Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Russell M. Ampey, J. Warren Lee, 
Pinkie E. Thrift, Samuel E. Warren; Stanford University, Harold H. Fisher, 
James F. McGee, Norman Philbrick; Syracuse University, George E. Bennett, 
Joseph H. Morrow, William S. Naylor, H. Neil Richardson, Robert L. Willard; 
Temple University, Douglas Bub, J. Frank Dame, C. William Miller, Robert 
Miller, Benjamin N. Schoenfeld, Thelma M. Smith, Ruth A. Willard; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Loyal Durand, Jr., Kenneth L. Hertel, Richard D. Present; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, George E. Coffey, Thomas 
M. Ferguson, A. O. Frenzel, D. Ralph Lee, James Mangrum, Manning A. 
Price, Ernest V. Walton; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Ruth E. Bell, 
Joe C. Brown, Alfred F. Gross, Ernest C. Kennedy; Texas State College for 
Women, Robert Griswold, Mary A. Hufford; East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Adelle Clark, Rex Johnston, Grace E. Quinby; Texas Technological 
College, James G. Allen; University of Texas, Albert T. Luper, Gordon H. 
Mills; University of Toledo, José I. Aponte, Phil W. Buck, Julian E. Bulley, 
F. James Schrag, H. Ellsworth Steele; Trinity College (Connecticut), Harold 
J. Lockwood, Robert McCune, D. G. Brinton Thompson; Tufts College, 
Genevieve Birk, Rufus King, Watson van Steenburgh; Tulane University, 
Hollis W. Barber, William L. Duren, Jr., Pauline L. Goode, Dargan Jones, 
Walter L. Kindelsperger, Robert M. Lumiansky, Elizabeth Malone, Arthur 
K. Moore, Alfred R. Neumann, Julius Struppeck, Helen R. Totten, Roy O. 
Trahan, Joseph Weitz; United States Naval Academy, Frank E. La Cauza, 
Allen E. Vivell; Utah State Agricultural College, Lillian Brehm, Ethelyn O. 
Greaves, Edna Page; University of Utah, Max W. Lund, N. Field Winn; 
University of Vermont, Truman M. Webster; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Boyd Harshbarger, John T. McCormack, Paul M. Phillippe, Edward Shulk- 
cum, H. Vance White; Virginia State Teachers College, A. Curtis Higgin- 
botham; Virginia Union University, Norville L.Smith; University of Virginia, 
William J. Barron, Fredson Bowers, Richard R. Fletcher, Richard C. Garlick, 
Jr., Lewis M. Hammond, Atcheson L. Hench, Frank S. Kaulback, Jr., Dan S. 
Norton, Earnest J. Oglesby, George B. Pace, George H. Reese, B. F. Dewees 
Runk, Archibald B. Shepperson, James Scott, Stephen D. Tuttle, Joseph L. 
Vaughan, Rutledge Vining; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), 
Charles K. Martin, Jr.; Eastern Washington College of Education, Robert 
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C. Brumblay, William H. Tallyn; State College of Washington, Bernard 
Fried, Ralph H. Johnson, Donald F. McCall, Donald H. MacMahon, Ena 
Marston, Hugh Pritchard; University of Washington, C. Leo Hitchcock, 
Harold K. Moritz, Herschel Roman, Leone Rulifson; Washington University, 
John M. Reiner; Wellesley College, Agnes A. Abbot, Alice H. Armstrong; 
Wells College, Mary E. Bohannon, Ivy Campbell, Frances de Graaff, Char- 
lotte Houtermans, Eleanor C. McMullen, Margaret E. Smith; Western 
Reserve University, Carl F. Butts, Alex N. Dragnich, Mary I. Horan, Gardner 
E. Lindzey; West Liberty State College, Paul G. Silas; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Grace B. Dolowitz, Christine White; Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, James S. Few, Clara A. Henderson, Marcella W. Hubbard, Leonora C. 
Lane, Vishnu V. Oak, Charles F. Points, Jr.; Willamette University, James 
E. Simpson; College of William and Mary, Arthur W. Phelps; College of 
William and Mary (Norfolk Division), M. Paula Mallery, William W. Seward, 
Jr., Virginia L. Speer, Robert Stern; University of Wisconsin, Arthur H. Rob- 
inson; College of Wooster, J. Garber Drushal, Robert S. Hartman; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, William L. Bearley, Lola M. Homsher, John Opper. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Antioch College, Louis Filler; University of Mississippi, Benjamin I. Harri- 
son; Princeton University, Frank W. Merritt. 


Junior 


George Washington University, Ralph H. Lane; New York University, C. 
Conrad Franchino; Princeton University, Pierre E. Szamek; University of 
Southern California, Earl C. Bolton, Mary W. Coulter, Anna L. Greer, Ralph 
B. Smith, Jr., Clarence H. Vetterli; University of Wisconsin, Margaret York; 
Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Austin C. Cleveland (Ed.D., 
Stanford University), Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Ben Harnly (Graduate 
Work, Middlebury College), Staunton, Virginia; Charles A. McAnulla (M.A., 
Fordham University), Brooklyn, New York; Ulysses Young (M.A., University 
of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to “Vacancies Reported” and letters in 
reference to “Teachers Available” should be sent to the Associa- 
tion’s central office for forwarding to the persons concerned. 
Address in care of the General Secretary, American Association of 
University Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
has had listed with it a total of 1364 college teaching vacancies dur- 
ing the past summer. These vacancies covered practically all 
fields and levels of college instruction with salaries up to $6000 per 


year, and were located in all sections of the country. The National 
Roster will continue to give aid in the placement of college teachers. 
List your vacancies with the National Roster and names of quali- 
fied personnel will be referred to you. Address: The National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, U. S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Accounting: Advanced courses (cost, auditing, and system); southeastern college; 
rank and salary pa on training and experience. V 1177 
Art Historian: Under with special interests in Latin American and contem- 
rary art of U.S. PhD. not required, but comprehensive study in art essential, 
including modern fi Exceptional abilities and personality qualifications 
for lecturing important; also distinguished record in teaching and research. 
Opportunity to help develop graduate a oom in large art department of mid- 
western college. Advanced rank; excellent future. Vi170 
Chemistry: Southeastern college, rank and salary contingent on training and ex- 
perience. Master’s degree or equivalent. V 1178 
English: Instructor, single man preferred, eastern college. M.A. degree. Salary 
up to $250 for 9 months. Viuii71 
Geology and Geography: Wanted a young man with at least a Master’s degree to 
teach Mineralogy, Petrology, Economic Geology, and beginning Geology. One 
or two classes may be in college Geography. Salary approximately $2800 on a 
10 months’ basis. Summers can be used for graduate work. Address: C. E. 
Cooper, Box 385, Athens, Ohio. 
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Journalism and Current Reading: Man with considerable background o. reading 
in better current periodicals to teach courses in current periodical reading. 
Training in journalism and social sciences desired. Start now or next year. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. State institution. V 1173 

Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, Engineering Drawing, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering: Positions open for i instructors, assistant pro essors, and associate pro- 
fessors at a leading technical institution offering work up to and including the 
doctorate. Both M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s are needed. V1174 

Scientific Editors for large electronics research laboratory in Southern California: 
(1) Head of the Editorial Division. Should have extensive experience in scientific 
Mg ye editing of technical material, or preparation of training publications. 

h.D. in physics or electrical engineering cl rred; graduate work in English, 
pcs or natural sciences also acceptable. Salary $5900. (2) Assistant 
itor. Young man with proved ability in writing. Major in physics, mathe- 
matics, or electrical engineering preferred; Englis or journalism — if 
accompanied by broad background in science. Salary $3400. V 1175 

Librarian: Graduate of library school to direct technical and scientific library, in 

large electronics research laboratory in Southern California. Should be familiar 
er physical sciences and engineering. Five assistants. Salary $4100, V 1176 

Commerical Subjects: Man, Assistant Professor of Education, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Teaching, campus training school of eastern state teachers college. At 
least Master’s degree with some graduate work indicating final completion of 
Doctorate. Salary $3000 plus 18% cost of living bonus, annual increments $250 
to $4000. Appointment beginning at once or in February, 1947. V 1179 

Mathematics: Man, Assistant Professor of Education, Supervisor of Mathematics 
Teaching, campus training school of eastern state teachers college. At least 
Master’s degree with some graduate work indicating final completion of Docto- 
rate. Salary $3000 plus 18% cost of living bonus, annual increments $250 to 
$4000. Appointment beginning at once or in February, 1947. V 1180 


Teachers Available 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
lists the qualifications of personnel who are interested in obtaining 
teaching positions in colleges and universities. Its placement serv- 
ice is available without charge to all who have the necessary 
qualifications to teach in colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The nationwide clearance service rendered by the Na- 
tional Roster resulted in the referral of 3496 names during the past 
summer. If you desire contact with the school which is in need of 
your services let the National Roster know of your availability and 
qualifications. For full information communicate with the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Art Historian: Experienced teacher and scholar, Ph.D. Army University, Monu- 
ments and Fine Arts officer, just returned from Europe, available immediately. 
Outstanding references. A 2512 
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Bacteriology (Public Health, Immunology, Viruses): Man, 35, married, 2 children. 
Ph.D. "Pisted in Who’s Who in American Education (1945-46) and American 
Men of Science. One time Fellow, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 10 years’ 
— and undergraduate teaching in bacteriology, immunology and public 

ealth for medical and graduate students. Former associate professor. Held war 
service appointment in penicillin and other antibiotics. Now in industry as con- 
sulting bacteriologist and chemist in water and food analysis. Excellent biologi- 
cal, chemical, and physical background with main interest in continuing virus 
studies. Fellow American Public Health Association, Sigma Xi, Society of 
American Bacteriologists, A.A.A.S., A.A.U.P. Research publications. Desires an 
advanced position in an institution where teaching and research are emphasized. 
A 2513 

Chemistry: Man, 27, married, veteran. Ph.D., organic chemist. 5 years’ teach- 
ing, 2 years’ industrial and government research as petroleum chemist. Desires 
(1) full-time participation in university research foundation program or (2) o 
portunity to conduct advanced courses and direct graduate student research. 
Only permanent positions considered. $4000 minimum. Available June or Sep- 
tember, 1947. A 2514 

Chemistry: Man, Ph.D. (Biochemistry) 1925. 4 years’ experience teaching gen- 
eral chemistry, quantitative analyses, and organic chemistry. 21 years’ experi- 
ence teaching biochemistry. Numerous publications. Present salary, $5000. 

A 2515 

Dean of Instruction: Man, 40. Ph.D. 15 years’ successful teaching experience in 
several departments, including 2 years of administrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibility; at present chairman of an academic department in a state teachers 
college. Both scientific and humanistic training and some business experience. 
Interested in putting a varied experience to work in coordinating instruction, im- 
proving in-service education, introducing faculty personnel work, etc. Publica- 
tions, lecture experience, academic and extra-academic contacts. A 2516 

Economics: Man. Desires position teaching labor economics, or history of 
thought, or theory. College teaching and government experience; Doctorate. 
Prefers West. A 2517 


English: Woman. 7 years’ university and 1 year eastern college instructing in 
sophomore composition, survey course in English and American literature. 
Ph.D. Publications. Now completing biography in American literature. 
M.L.A., A.A.U.W. A 2518 

English: Man, 30, married. Completing Ph.D., midwestern university. Ph! 
Beta Kappa. 5 years’ university teaching experience. Fields: Renaissance and 
Victorian literature. Available February, 1947. A 2519 

English: Man, 44, married; Ph.D., highest academic honors; foreign travel; 
author book, numerous articles scholarly journals, literary magazines; successful 
teacher twenty years in three universities, South, North, East; at present asso- 
ciate professor in eastern university. Special interests: Elizabethan, 1gth 
Century, American literature. Desires place where scholarship, integrity in per- 
formance of duties are appreciated. A 2520 

French Language or Literature: Woman. (See A 2534). 

French, German: Swiss woman, 36. French Proficiency Certificate and Diploma 
for Teaching of French to Foreigners (University of Neuchatel); M. A. (French, 
German, English), University of Geneva; Pedagogic Certificate supplementing 
M.A.; Ph.D. (thesis on a subject relating to Kant), University of Berne. 10 
years’ high school and university experience (in France and Switzerland). Spe- 
cialized in teaching foreigners (literature or merely language). Head of Depart- 
ment of German in Geneva University’s Interpreter’s School. American and 
Swiss references. Prefers East, coeducational institution. Available Spring, 

1947. A 2521 
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French, Spanish: Man, 41, married. M.A. 2 years of foreign study at the uni- 
versities of Bordeaux and Grenoble; extensive foreign travel; 17 years’ success- 
ful college teaching in coeducational institution; excellent references; assistant 
professor; desires to relocate in college or university in northeast. A 2522 


Geopolitics, U. S. History: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Majors in Recent U. S. 
History and Political Science. A recognized authority on World War II] and 
Naval History. 12 years’ teaching experience. A prize-winning book and over 
126 articles in leading publications. Magazine editorship and professional lectur- 
ing. Research experience extensive. Hold rank of professor in state college. 
Desire advancement. Available on reasonable notice. A 2523 


German, French: Man, 40, married, 2 children. M.A. and additional graduate 
study toward Ph.D. 16 years’ successful teaching. Now head of Modern Lan- 
uage Department in Liberal Arts College. Has taught German, French, Spanish, 
tin. Excellent recommendations. Desires to change position. Prefers college 

or university, midwestern location. Teaching at present but available whenever 
needed. A2524 


German and Greek: Man, Ph.D., American citizen, European background. Long 
teaching experience. Minimum salary, $3000. A 2525 


History: Man, 30, married, Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 4 years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Emphasis in English history, Colonial American history, and the British 
Empire. Desires position in either U. S. or English history. Present rank, 
assistant professor. Travel. Numerous publications. A 2526 


History, Political Science, Social Studies Methods: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. Elemen- 
tary, high school, college experience. 13 years’ college teaching; American, 
English, Colonial, European, economic history, and international relations. Phi 
Beta Kappa, A.A.U.W. fellowship, Yale fellowship, publication, research. De- 
sires teaching, research writing. Available February or September, 1947. 

‘ A 2527 

Interpreter’s Courses (French, German): Swiss woman, bilingual (French, Ger- 
man), Head of Department of German in Geneva University’s Interpreter’s 
School, would like teaching position in U. S. (East preferred, coeducational insti- 
tution). Could organize Interpreter’s Courses along the lines of Geneva School. 
Available Spring, 1947. A 2528 


Languages (French, German, Italian): Man, mature age. Ph.D. Best experience, 
unusual fluency in speaking. Available for a better position. A 2529 


Modern Languages (Spanish, French, Italian): Man, married, 1 child. M.A. Co, 
lumbia University. College teaching experience. Adult education teaching- 
supervision, and administration. Trained U. S. Army and Navy officers during 
the war; also Federal Agencies’ executives. Recently returned from teaching as- 
signment with the U. S. Army University at Biarritz, France, and in Germany. 
Author of language textbooks widely used by armed forces. Also scholarly me 
lications. Travel and study abroad. Honorary and professional societies. De- 
sires permanent position with tenure in recognized college or university. 

A 2530 

Modern Languages, Comparative Linguistics and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., 
studied in European and American universities, including recent visiting scholar- 
ships at Yale and Columbia. 13 years’ college teaching experience as professor 
of German, published, travelled. Present position, specialized research in govern- 
ment agency. Would be interested in suitable teaching position. A 2531 


Modern Languages: Woman, Ph.D. French and Spanish. 2 research fellowships. 
Now head of department in small college. Wishes to move to institution in or 
near city. Will take headship of department in small institution or assistant or 
associate professorship in larger institution. Available, September, 1947. A 2532 
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Personnel Director, Dean of Men (Psychology or Education): Man, 53, married. 
B.Sc. Iowa State College; M.A. University of Nebraska; graduate study Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Colorado State College, and Northern State Teachers 
College. Member Alpha Tau Alpha, National Honorary Fraternity. Co-author 
textbook in guidance. Fellowship, University of Minnesota, 1 year. Experi- 
ence: instructor 10 years; high school principal 2 years; counselor Vocational 
Guidance Service 7'/: years. Present position, Vocational Counselor, State 
Teachers College. A 2533 


Political Science, Economics, International Relations, Government: Man, 44> 
veteran, married, 1 child. LL.B., to obtain M.A., Yale University, February, 
1947. Wife, 35, M.A., Radcliffe; Dipléme d’Etudes Universitaires, Université de 
Paris; 7'/2 years’ teaching experience, French language or literature. Would like 
to teach in same institution beginning February or September, 1947. A 2534 


Political Science, Sociology, Dissertation in Social Psychology: Man. Extensive 
travel, linguist, many years of experience. Available on short notice. A 2535 


Sociology, Social Work: Man, Ph.D. Best references. Available on reasonable 
notice. A 2536 
Sociology and/or Far Eastern Cultures: Experienced sociologist and author, with 
exceptionally broad training and practical and research background both here 
and abroad, is ready to use comparative sociological data on ates cultures in 
regular sociology courses, to offer Far Eastern foreign-area courses, or to take an 
administrative position in connection with either or both. A 2537 
Zoology, Biology: Man, married. Ph.D. About 17 years’ teaching experience. 
Several publications. General zoology, invertebrate zoology, protozoology, para- 
sitology. Can teach general biology and general botany. Desires at least asso- 
ciate professorship at salary above $3000. Minors, botany, and bacteriology, but 
prefers major field. A 2538 
Zoologist: B.S. in Animal Industry, M.A. and Ph.D. in Zoology from good eastern 
institutions. Desires better position: professor or associate professor. 10 
years’ teaching. 5 years’ public health field work in southern states and the 
tropics. Can teach parasitology, protozoology, comparative anatomy, general 
zoology. Would prefer medical zoology or combination of this with under- 
= teaching. Can be released from present teaching at end of any quarter. 
eferences upon request. A 2539 


